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without solicitation from an agent, the 

number of our pages could be increased 

the coming year; or, if each of our 
subscribers would get ONE new sub- 
Scriber, the same desirable object would 
be secured. Why cannot these results be 
reached? It would require but littie in- 
dividual effort. 


[" ALL our subscribers would renew 





THE old common-noun-third-person-singular- 

number-neuter-gender teachers of grammar 
get a hard rap from Mark Twain in the last Century. 
His article in review of ‘ English as She is Taught” 
is inexpressibly funny. What he says is only a 
‘ample of a new little book which he calls a “‘ dar- 

literary curiosity,” which it certainly is; but it 
is more—it is an arraignment of a good deal of our 
‘aching before the bar of universal ridicule. Argu- 
ments have been powerless to batter down the 
‘onghold of this ancient and sanctified humbug, 





but it can’t stand this last attack uninjured. The 
time is short for such questions as Mark Twain 
quotes, as recently asked on an examination: 


‘** Mention all the names of places in the world derived 
from Julius Cesar or Augustus Ceesar. 

Where are the following rivers: Pisuerga, Sakaria, 
Guadalete, Jalon, Mulde? 

All you know of the following: Machacha, Pilmo, 
Schebulos, Crivoscia, Basecs, Mancikert, Taxhen, Ci- 
teaux, Meloria, Zutphen ? 

The highest peaks of the Karakorum range? 

The number of universities in Prussia? 

Why are the tops of mountains continually covered 
with snow [sic]? 

Name the length and breadth of the streams of lava 
which issued from the Skaptar Jokul in the eruption of 
1783.” 


They may linger on the outskirts of civilization, 
but not long. Among the definitions he quotes are 
the following: 

“* Republican, a sinner mentioned in the Bible. 

Demagogue, a vessel containing beer and other liquids. 

Ipecac, a man who likes a good. dinner. 

Alias, a good man in the Bible. 

Tenacious, ten acres of land.” 

These are but little worse than what could be 
gathered from a thousand school-rooms almost 
every week. For example, here are a few we picked 
up only the other day: 

‘A Boston schoolma’am recently explained to her 
pupils that the word vicissitude meant change, and then 
asked a boy to give her a sentence in which the word 
was used with that meaning. The boy promptly offered 


278 | the following: ‘Me mother sent me to the grocery store 


this morning for the vicissitude of a five-dollar bilJ.” 

‘* Hazardous—A female hazard. 

Femur—The largest bone in the human body; it is 
situated in the ear. 

Spine—A collection of small bones extending from 
the head to the feet. 

Ash-heels—A Greek hero celebrated in antiquity. 
Probably Achilles. 

In an advanced English school the question was asked 
in examination: ‘‘ What do you know of John Ris- 
kin?” One replied that he was late’y Prime Minister ; 
another that he was editor of Punch, and a third that 
he was a gentleman who wrote for Punch, and used bad 
language !” 

In commenting on this array of mistakes, we 
transfer to this column the pertinent words of the 
Century, for they show us, who are inside, how 
those who are outside look upon school-work and 
its limitations. 

‘Undoubtedly many of these children have been 
poorly taught, and poorly taught in the same way, 
but the trouble lies back of indifferent teachers, and 
even back of indifferent or ambitious school-boards. 
It rests upon us all asa people. We are too heed- 
less of detail, and too ambitious for number, or size, 
or appearance. We know too little of thorough- 
ness; we demand impossible things; naturally, one 
of the things we get is the result embodied in ‘ Eng- 
lish as She is Taught.’ 

“‘Every conscientious teacher can tell how he is 
hampered by his overruling school-board, or constit- 
uency. Sometimes it may attempt to guide; more 
frequently it suspects, His individuality is stamped 
out; his freshness of method and organization is 
distrusted. He knows that too many subjects are 
taught in a superficial, hap-hazard way, but he can 
make no change, for the genius of the people is 
against him. He knows that his assistants re 
working without adequate direction or organiza- 
tion; but his own hands are too often tied. Too 
often, too, the teacher is untrained and heedless,— 
often a mere sojourner in the school, preparing for 
other things,—often the creature of a board domin- 
ated by a political or a sectarian majority. We 
need trained and enthusiastic teachers; unbiased, 
unpolitical, and carefully chosen school-boards ; less 





ambition and more thoroughness; less of the what 
and more of the why; less immaturity striving to 
appear mature, and less ignorance masking itself 
under assurance. But the question arises: Who is 
to teach the American people this?” 


‘THE ladies of the Health Protective Associatiou 

of New York City held a meeting; this week, 
during which they discussed among other topics the 
co-education of the races. In detailing her experi- 
ences at the various schools, the chairman of one 
committee said that she had encountered a strong 
feeling of discontent among teachers and pupils in 
mixed public schools because of the presence of 
colored children. Pupils made trouble because they 
had to sit in the classes with them, and teachers 
taught them with repugnance. The speaker's re- 
marks were greeted with silence at first. Then a 
member said with emphasis: 

“I declare that I am an abolitionist, and my 
father was before me, but I think the law that per- 
mits black and white children to mingle together is 
an outrage on the white children.” 

There was a hum of approval which followed this 
outspoken confession of opinion. It was quickly 
followed by other remarks of a similar nature. 

“I think,” said one. member, ‘‘ that the governing 
classes ought to rule, and the white people are the 
governing classes.” 

‘**T am opposed to mixed schools on the ground of 
health,” said another, true to her principles. “I 
think the odor from colored children is not healthy 
to white children.” 

‘**T would fight,” remarked a fifth, ‘‘I would burn 
at the stake before I would send my children to mix 
with colored children.” 

‘Is ita wonder that such associations bring about 
marriage? I think it dreadful for these colored 
children to mix with the whites,” remarked asixth. 

**I don’t believe in deteriorating the race,” said 
another. 

The president here interrupted further remarks 
by suggesting that the subject was foreign to the 
purpose of the meeting. But enough had been said 
to show the spirit that exists among a certain class 
throughout the country. Comment is unnecessary. 
Our readers can draw their own conclusions. 








WE believe in the rights of everybody, anybody, 

—rich, poor, white, orange, yellow, cream- 
color, or whitish-black. Yes, in the rights of the 
lowest-down Caucasian and the highest-up African. 
Yes, we believe in the rights of all animals, cows 
and horses, dogs, and even hogs; yes, reptiles like 
snakes that bite, and crawl, and hiss. There is noth- 
ing made that hadn’t a right to be made. Some 
poor, ignorant people think that some animals 
oughtn’t to have been created; sharks and toads, 
for example. We don’t belong to their set. Let us 
have everything just as it is, and make the best of 
it. Arctic cold is good—ice is good; tropical heat is 
good—oranges are good. The climate of England 
is caused by the gulf stream, and the gulf stream is 
certainly caused, at least in part, by the cold of the 
Arctic zone. Let us have all these good things—cold 
that freezes and heat that melts. 

Women have rights. Some women don’t 
believe they have, but they do have rights, never- 
theless, and in spite of their infidelity. Columbia 
College believes it, too, for last week she conferred 
the degree of LL.D. on three of the weaker sex. 
But how it looks! Alice Elvira Freeman, LL.D.; 
Amelia Blandford Edwards, LL.D.; Maria Mitchell, 
LL.D. Eminently masculine. For three hundred 
years it has belonged to the men by academic gift, 
and now what right has Columbia College to come 
in and take away so ancient and dignified an honor? 
The men should combine to hold the last stronghold, 


4 proud and ancient superiority. 
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LET US NOT DRAW COMPARISONS. 


Some of our Southern friends are taking to heart, the 
letter of Dr. Groff, of Lewisburg, Pa., on ‘“‘ Howling 
Schools,” altogether too much—much more than the 
importance of the subject demands. Because there are 
to be found ‘** howlivg” or ** gab” schools in the out-of- 
the-way districts of some southern states, it does not 
prove that all, or any considerable number of southern 
schools, howl and gab as a general practice. At the re- 
cent meeting of the superintendents at Washington, we 
asked an eminent southern teacher if howling schools 
could now be found anywhere in the South, and he im- 
mediately replied that they could be discovered in a few 
outlying districts among the mountainous regions. It 
did not seem to occur to him that this was a confession 
against the South. A ‘ew years ago we heard an emi- 
nent Pennsylvania teacher, describe a school house that 
was then standing in a certain sparsely settled district 
of his state. It was located on the lower side of a nar- 
row road on a side hill. Under it was a shed where pigs 
were accustomed to congregate, and other animals 
crawl for protection from the heat in summer, and the 
cold in winter. In the upper part was a loft for hay and 
straw, and between decks was a schoolroom. The boys 
could hunt hens nests at recess for recreation when it 
rained, or stir up the sheep and pigs in their comfort- 
able quarters below. It certainly combined many very 
attractive features. It was original and economical. 

In New York state there is standing, (or was two 
years ago), a school house, built when times were hard, 
and men were penurious. It was located on a worthless 
piece of ground at the intersection of two roads. Its an- 
tiquity is unquestioned, and its principal features are,— 
no paint, inside or out; old maps for curtains ; old box 
stove, with two legs gone, propped up with pieces of 
bricks, ttove-pipe held in place with wire and strings: 
straight-backed seats and narrow desks; plastering off 
in many places, patched up with dirt mortar; one small, 
dilapidated, outcast, forsaken, good-for-nothing piece of 
furniture miscalled a blackboard; a piece of one old, 
farmbouse, kitchen chair; one old cracked bell—twenty- 
four wiudow panes, patched up with broken pieces of 
giass; a rickety, old, inside door that screeched as though 
it suffered the unutterable pains of some lost soul when- 
ever it was opened and shut; two small, chicken-coop- 
like out-houses with no doors, but openings looking di- 
rectly on the road, giving no seclusion, no privacy. Now 
it is not to be supposed, that because the darkness still 
lingers in some of the obscure valleys of our country, 
that there are not many broad plains and mountain 
ranges not covered with a flood of light. 

Dear southern brethern, we are not yet in sinless 
glory ; north and south there is ignorance. Our work 1s 
to hunt out the haunts of this ancient enemy and exter- 
minate the monster. But first we must know where he 
lives, and then go for bim with all the might we have. 
ln the meantime, let us not draw comparisons. 





RASH CONCLUSIONS. 


THE leading editorial in the Sun, one day last week, 
wa;, * Away with the Normal College!’ This shows 
how lit le such editors as Mr. Dana know about the 
needs of our schcols, Because Dr. Hammond found a 
Normal College student ‘‘suffering from chorea, and 
had heidache and other symptoms of nervous derarge- 
ment;” therefore, all Normal College girls are simi- 
larly affected, and the college is the cause of ali the 
mischief. If this isn’t jumping at a conclusion we 
don’t know what to callit. Because over-work is charged 
against some schools, abelizh schools! Because the 
marking system is pushed to the extreme, “‘ Away 
with normal schools!” No school is perfect. Mr. 
Dana's Sun is probably the ablest edited daily paper in 
this city, but because he often writes foolish editorials, 
and advocatesimpracticable measures, is that avy reason 
why the Sun should be abolished, and Mr Dana retired 
to obscure life? Abuses exist, and it is not difticult 
to call public attention to them, but if girls in the New 
York City Normal College are subjected to ‘“‘crueliy ” 
and ‘‘ torture ;” 1f the ‘‘ spir't of emulation is stimulated 
to the highest degree,” and “‘ every girl is compelled to 
strain herself to the utmost, foregoing recreations e:- 
sential to her health of body and mind,” the board of 
e jucation v ill certainly investigate the charge. If the 
hearts of the mile members of that body are so cal- 
loused they can witness unmoved the woes and tortures 
to which innocent girls in school under their care are 
subjected, Mr. Dana can be certain of sympathy from 
tbe laJies in that board. These women have hearts that 
can be quickly toucned with the recital of wrongs, es- 
pecially when these wrongs can be righted by their ef- 





forts. If Mr. Dana fails in his rash determination to 
abolish the Normal College, he cannot fail in an honest 
effurt to Jighten and gladden tbe lives of fifteem hun- 
dred young women which Dr. Hammond and Mr. Dana 
fay are now made miserable by the tyranny and cruelty 
of their masculine oppressors. 

There is Mr. Wood, the Nestor of the board of educa- 
tion, the founder of the Normal College, acd the most 
popular man, rext to President Hunter, who is seen io 
that school,—what has he b:en about all these years 
that he has not discuvered these prisoners of despair? 
Are bis gray hairs to go down to the grave, with the 
shrieks of these innocent fifveen hundred victims sound- 
ing 1n his ears? We propose that the Hon. Charles A. 
Dana, and Dr. Wm, A. Hammond constitute them- 
selves a committee to present this heart-rending matter 
vefore the board of education. They may dosomething 
before they die worthy of being inscribed on their tomb- 
stones. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Globe, signing her- 
self “‘ Maternal Ancestor,” addresses to that newspaper 
this query : ‘‘ What ehall I do with a little boy of niae 
«ho seems to bave a mania for inventing and telliog 
whoppers?” ‘‘ Why does not ‘‘ Maternal Ancester” hie 
to the nearest lumber-yard and purchase a bunch of 
good, sound sbingles?” a writer on the Tribune staff 
answers. This shows how little the average newspaper 
under-writer knows about education. 





SINCE writing his article on “Rulers of the Earth,” 
Dr. Webster informs us that General Caballero, presi- 
dent of Paraguay, was succeeded by General Escobar, 
Nov. 25, 1886, also that the name of the emperor of 
China is variously spelled, in good authorities Hsi and 
Si. 





TWENTY-FIVE young women have just graduated 
from the Woman’s Medical College of Chicago. 





THERE are six or eight working-girls’ guilds in this 
city, numbering, at least, 8,000 members, and all of 
them have sprung up during the past three years. Their 
coutinued organization means growing intelligence 
where it is needed most, a half-dozen libraries started 
in as many club-rooms, pleasant places for evening re- 
8 rt, with now and then a lecture and a s'mple tea; 
and, last, but not least, women physicians regularly em- 
ployed to give skilled service to all whu need it. Miss 
Grace H. Dodge, school commissioner, is the moving 
spirit among them. 

Pror. Cuas. T. BARNES, of Sauquoit, N. Y., bas been 
appointed a member of the N. Y. state institute corps. 
The corps now includes Hon. John H. French, Prof. 
Henry R. Sanford, Prof. Samuel H. Albro, and Prof. 
Chas. T. Barnes—good men and true. 


AN old grammar, found in an old garret in Ports- 
moutb, N. H., has an illustration representing the differ- 
ence between the active, passive, and neuter verbs. It 
18 a picture of a father whipping his boy. The father is 
active, the boy is passive, and the mother, sitting b» 
herself on a stovul looking on, but doing nothing, is 
neuter. 











THE cost price of liquor manufactured in the country 
each year is estimated at $300,000,000. I€ sells at retail 
for $700,000,000. This is an enormous profit, both for 
the manufacturers and the retailers, but a great drain 
from homes poorly able to bear the terrible expense. 





THE attention of teachers who are seeking a quiet 
place in which to spend a portion of their vacation is 
called to the advertisement of the Vaughn Teachers’ 
Rest in another column. The rest 1s adelightful retreat 
near the famous Stony Point, and overlooking one of 
the most picturesque parts of the Hudson. 





Way have not more of the New York City and Brook- 
lyn teachers attended the former meetings of the sta‘e 
and national associations? An answer to this question 
will be read with interest by many teachers throughout 
the country. 





A sTRONG effort is being made in this city to abolish 
the regulation of the salsries of teachers on the basis of 
average attendance. Several assomiations have been 
working for several years to accomplish this needed 
reform, but have hitherto failed to convince the com- 





missioners that the system is not a good one. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 





Tue American Institute of Instruction will hold its 
next meeting at Burlington, Vt., July 5-8, 1887. Ar. 
rangements are in progress for the usual reduced rates 
on the railroads and at hotels. This is the oldest organ. 
ization of teachers in the world. Its recent meetings at 
the White Mountains, Martha’s Vineyard, Newport ani 
Bar Harbor, have been exceedingly large, interesting, 
and helpful. There is reason to expect that the present 
meeting will be no less profitable. The following speak. 
ers have already been secured : Thomas M. Ralliet, Supt. 
of Schocls, Reading, Pa., ‘‘ The Feelings and their Cul- 
ture” ; John O. Norris, Head Master Charlestown (Mass,) 
High School, “‘ Extra-profession 1 Duties and Privileges 
of the Teacher;” Thomas Emerson, Supt. of Schools, 
Newton, Mass., ‘‘Free Text Books ;” Walter Q. Scott, 
Principal of Phillips Exeter Academy, ‘‘The Elements 
of a Liberal Education ;” James C. Greenough, Princi- 
pal of State Normal School, Westfield, Mass., *‘ Indi- 
vidualism in Teaching; ” George I. Aldrich, Supt. of 
Schovls, Quincy, Mass., “‘ Ungraded Schools ;” A. W, 
Edson, Supt. of Schools, Jersey City, N. J , ‘‘The Pro- 
fessional Trainmg of Teachers;” J. M. Sawin, Princi- 
pal of Point St. Grammar School, Providence, R. I., 
‘The Literature of our Boys and Girls; What may be 
done to improve it ;” A. M. Edwards, Supt. of Schools, 
Lewiston, Me., ‘‘ The School and the Citizen.” Those 
wishing further particulars can obtain them by sending 
to the secretary, or to the treasurer, and obtain a circv- 
lar which will be ready May 1. 

The officers of the institute are J. Milton Hall, Pro- 


dence, R. I., secretary; James W. Webster, Malden, 
Mass., treasurer; Ray Greene Huling, New Bedford, 
Mass., assistant secretary; and Augustus D. Small, 
Allston, Mass., assistant treasurer. 





NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


1. The forty-second annual session will be held at 
Elizabethtown, July 6, to 8, 1887. 

2. The follow‘ng persons have agreed to present papers 
on topics mentioned: Supt. Thos. M. Balliet, Reading, 
Pa., (Some application of pyschology to teaching); Supt. 
L. C. Foster, Ithaca, N. Y., ‘‘The Basis and Methods of 
Promotions ;” Prof. James M. Milne, Cortland, N. Y., 
‘‘Improved Methods of Education,” (Report); Supt. J. 
W. Kimball, Amsterdam, N. Y., ‘‘Condition of Eouca- 
tion,” (Report); Prin. John D. Wilson, Syracuse, N. Y., 
**Duties of Principals and Superintendents to Their 
Subordinates ;” Miss H. R. Burns, New York City, “‘ The 
Industrial Exhitit ” (Report); Com’r. Leonard T. Cole, 
Port Leyden, N. Y., ‘* Local Teachers’ Associations ;” 
Supt. Andrew McMullan, Utica, N. Y., ‘ Necroloyy,” 
(Report). Dr. L. Sauveur, Philadelphia, Pa., will teach 
a class in French before the association, using ~‘ the 
natural method,” and will then discuss the method by 
answering any questions that may be asked by members 
of the association. 

8. One afternoon, (probably Thursday), will be given 
up to the meetings of the various sections into which 
it is expected to divide the association for one balf- 
day, viz.: Primary and Common Schools, Secondary 
Schools, Professional Training of Teachers, and Super- 
vision. Prominent and able men in each of these lines 
of work will organize the programs, and preside over 
the meetings of these sections. 

4, An exhibit of industrial work from the schools of 
the state will be organized under the direction of the 
following committee, (of whom further information cat 
be had), Miss H. R. Burns, 9 University Place, New 
York, chairman, and in special charge of general it- 
dustrial work; Prof. E. C. Colby, 15 Exchange *t., 
Rochester, N. Y., drawing; Prof. John F. Woodhull, 
New Paltz, N. Y., home-made apparatus for use i 
teaching the natural sciences. 

5. Fully one-half of the time of ‘the: sessions will be 
held open for full and free discussions of the pape 
read. 

6. The “ D. and H.” railroad will sell tickets from DY 
station in this state on their roads to Elizabethtown and 


are making with sther railroads for the usual reductions 
on tickets. 

7. Excursions through Lake George to Au Sable Chas, 
White Mountains, Tue Thousand Islands, Montreal, et¢., 
will be arranged for, at very low rates. 





vidence, R. I., president; George E. Church, Provi- 


return for three cents per mile one way. Arrangements. 


8. At Elizabethtown, board can be had at The Windso 
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and The Mansion House for three hundred at $1.50 
day, at The Valley House for seventy-five at $1.00 per 
day, and at private houses for any number at 75 cents to 
$1.00. GEorRGE GriFFitTs, President. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Winter Park is between Sanford and Tampa—about 
twenty miles from the family p’ace. Here islocated the 
great Seminole Hotel, on the shores of a pretty lake. 
Lakes abound here in Florida, but this part may be 
called the lake region of Florida. The country is a pine 
region, but the soil is of good quality. Many flourishing 
orange groves are seen on ei:her side of the railroad. 

_The distinguishing feature of this pretty town is Rol- 
lins College, which I have just visited. It consists of 
four wooden, two-tory buildings on the shore of the 
same lake that lies in front of the great hotel. These 
buildings are very prettily constructed, and cost from 
$4,000 to $10.000each. I found Rev. E. P. Hooker, D.D., 
the president, busy with a clas in the college. The 
rooms and furniture remind one of our northern schools 


in our flourishing towns; desks, blackboards, &c., all 


of the newest pattern, On the ground floor are five 
recitation-rooms ; and the same number above, but one 
of these is used for a library. ; 

I learned that Mr. A. W. Rollins, of Chicago, had 
given $50,000 to found the college, and that Mr. Know'es 
and others had given $6,400 more. This is not all in 
cash, however,—much in Jand. There is a spirit of .ib- 
erality towards the college, and it will doubtless receive 
more in the future. 

About 160 pupils have attended during the year; two 
in the college, fifty in the preparatory department, 110 
in the primary. Some of these come from Orlando, 
others from Maitland and turrounding villages. Dr. 
Hooker is the minister of the Congregational Church, 
and seems to be a very earnest and thorough man. H« 
has several assistants, who have the spirit of our 
northern teachers. 

N. Barrows, A.M., M.D., is Professor of Mathematics ; 
Rev. L. A. Austin, A. M., is Professor is Latin; J. Hi. 
Ford, A. M., is Professor of Greek ; Chas. S. Merrick, 
A.M., Ph.D., is Professor of Natural Science ; Miss An- 


nie W. Morton is principal of training department ; Mi s} j 


Louise M. Abbott is teacher of French; Miss Bella W. 
Hume is teacher of German and English literature: 
Miss Etta M. Treat is teacher of music; Miss Alice E 
Guild isteacher of art; Miss F. M. Smith and Albert 
Barrows are teachers in training school; Mrs. J. 
Diffendufer is teacher of e'ocution. 

It appears that the Congregational ministers of Flor- 
ida met at Orange City in January, 1885, and that the 
Rev. E. P. Hooker read a paper on the ‘‘ The Mission of 
Congregationalism in Florida.” The association voted 
to establish an institute for higher education in Florida. 
At a special session held at Mount Dora and Winter 
Park, in April, it decided to found the college at the 
the latter place, and trustees were appointed. Soon 
after this, Mr. Rollins made his donation of $50,000, and 
in 1886 the buildings were constructed, and a fine begin 
ning has been made. The college is not yet self-sup- 
porting, but it has made agood beginning. The outlook 
is very, very favorable. A. M. K. 





GRADING COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 





By Supt. JoHN MACDONALD, CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
oF ScHOOLS, TOPEKa, KANSsas. 


The necessity for grading must be apparent to every 
ove who has bad anytbing to do with our rural schools. 
Studies are pursued in a sort of circularfashion. Inthe 
fall, a pupil begins at the beginning of a given book, 
reaches a certain paze in the spring, begins at the be- 
ginning again next fal!, goes through the same proces? 
and so on, year after year. There is no objective point ; 
pupils pursue studies without aim or incentive. 

The grading of country schools is comparatively a 
simple matter ia states having a county or township 
system. In states having the independent system, the 
work is encompassed by ditficult es. School-terms be- 
gin every Monday, from the first Monday in September 
until the last Mouday mm October, and they close every 
Friday, from the last Friday in February until the last 
Frijay in June. Then the army of officers required 
under such a system, is another huge obstacle. Many 
counties have from 310 to 550 scho»l-officers, and b> fore 
anything can be done affecting the schools of a given 
county as a whole, the co-operation and support of this 
kegion must besecured. me 





_ | It is a specimen of class-work—defects and all, A. 


Nevertheless, something can be done under this con- 
dition of things. In Shawnee County, we hold an exam- 
ination for common-school diplomas annually, and we 
are constantly working towards a uniform course of 
study. Speer’s course is the best I haveexamined. Any 


course intended for country schools must have a great} 


deal of elasticity. 

In order to get the greatest good out of a course of 
study, we must simplify our educational machinery, and 
centralize, as much as possible, the control of schools 
With a county board of education having the power to 
prescribe, and compel the use of, a course of study, the 
question of grading becomes easy. 

The more I study this question, the more am I im- 
pressed with the truth of Herbert Spencer’s statement, 
especia!ly the last clause : ‘‘ Educational systems are not 
made, but grow ; and within brief periods growth is in- 
sensible.” Nosystem of grading should be dependent 
on a particular individual, for when that individual 
passes away, the work falls to the ground. The work 
done by superintendents here and there is valuable in 
creating a public sentiment, and in paving the way for 
better things. Systems of grading, though, should be 
like Tennyson's Brook : 

“Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 

The present superintendents are but pioneers in the 
forest, felling a tree here and there. After us will come 
superintendents whose shoe-latchets we are not worthy 
to unloose For their speedy coming let us all hope, and 
pray, and work. 





LESSON ON OCCUPATION-CARDS. 


THE KITCHEN. 

Ciass.—Second year in school. 

AGE OF PUPILS.—Seven years. 

OBJECT OF LEsson.— Observation and language. 

Teacher.—Mamie J. Crisswell, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Teacher.—Well, we have a new card to-day, and I 
wonder if any of my little children can tell me what 
part of our homes we can see in this picture? 

Nettie.—I think it is a kitchen. 

Fddie.—It’s a kitchen, for I see a lady making pies. 

Mary.—My mamma makes pies in our kitchen. 


: Johnnie.—I think it is a kitchen, because a stove is in 
it. 


_Teacher .— Because it has a stove in it! Why, John- 
nie, our school-house has a stove in it, and this is not a 
kitchen. 

Johnnie.—Yes, but Miss Mamie, that’s a cookin’-stove, 

Teacher.—Now, Bessie, you may tell us why you think 
this is a kitchen. 

Bessie.— Because it has a cooking-stove, and a lady is 
making pies. 

Teacher,—Now, I want my li'tle folks to look at that 
lady and tell me a nice story about ber. Who will be 
+25 (This stimulates the pupils to more rapid think- 
ing. 

George.—The lady is pretty. 

Mary.—The lady has got a blue dress on. 

Bessie.—The lady has red cheeks. 

Johnnie.—The lady has a apron on. 

Teacher.—An spron—is the lady’s apron like Edna’s? 


(Teacher asks Edna to step out that pupils may see and 
contrust the two.) 


Frank.— No, ma’am, Edna’s is blue, and the picture- 
apron is white. 

Lottie.—Miss Mamie, it’s a white apron. 

Teacher.—A white apron like Mary’s? (Mary steps 
front that pupils may observe.) 
!' Edna.—No ; Mary’s apron is short ; and the lady’s is 
ong. 

Johnnie.—Oh, Miss Mamie, it’s almost down to the 
floor. 

Teacher.—-Tell me, now, some one, of the lady’s apron. 

Bessie.—The lady has on her long, white apron. 

Teacher. —That is nice. 

Edna—Tbe lady has a collar and a pin on. 

Mary.—Miss Mamie, I think she’s a nice lady. 

Teacher.—Yes ; she is a very neat lady. What is the 
lady doing now? 

Johnnie. —The lady is baking pies. 

Bessie.—The lady is rolling the crust. 

Frank.—Oh, Miss Mamie. I see some apples setting on 
the chair. I think she’s baking apple-pi s. 

Mary.—No, Miss Mamie, she’s making custard pies, 
for some eggs are setting on the chair in a basket, 

Teacher.—Yes, the eggs are in the basket silting on 
the chair. 

George.—I know what she’s making the pies for. 

Teacher.—Well, I think my little boys and girls are 
tired now, so we will sing, *‘ Heads Upright,” and may- 
be by to-morrow the pies will all be done nice and brown. 

Notes taken by C. H. ALBERT, Principal. 
Nore.—This is not a lesson made to suit the occasion. 


A DREADED PIECE OF SCHOOL-WOXK. 





By PrincipaL J. D. BarRTLEY, A. M., OF BRIDGEPORT, 
Cr., Hiagw ScHOOL. 

In one of his public addresses, Rev. Dr. Newman 
Smyth emphasizes the point of finding joy in one’s 
work, 

In at least one kind of work, it is safe to say that the 
average pupil does not find joy. Yet there is no reason 
why the duty should not become a pleasant one. I refer 
to that of learning the good use of the English language, 
both spoken and written, as taught in the usua! rhetor- 
ical exercises in schools. Especially is composition or 
es*ay- writing an object of dread and dislike, and this for 
various reasons. Learning to thivk is not an easy task, 
but a prominent cause of this dislike arises from the lack 
of a clear conception of the work to be done, 

A pupil once defined a compos'tion as ‘‘ one’s written 
thoughts on a subject of which he has some knowledge, 
and in whi h he feels an interest.” The firet part of 
this will be recognized as essential, but is it not often 
forgotten, both by teachers and pupils, that to secure a 
good essay, ‘‘ it must be upon a subject of interest to the 
writer?” 

S ch a subject having been selected, familiar conver- 
sation upon it is one of the best methods of adding to 
his interest in it, and also of supplementing his knowl- 
edge. 

These simple suggestions are founded in actual expe- 
rience, and on this: plan many essays have been pro- 
duced which have secured genuine interest, both on the 
part of writers and listeners. 

The following are some of the subjects thus treated : 

Habits of order and neatness ; courage in meeting 
difficulties ; the art of conversat’on ; methods of light- 
ing, ancient and modern ; true self-possession ; qualities 
which make one attractive ; money value of good man- 
ners. 

A good way of cultivating an easy and agreeable style 
of speaking. is to give to a pupil, in place of a formal 
declamation to be committe] to memory, a subject for 
him to investigate and talk upon before his class or 
school. Some local industry or enterprize will be a good 
subject for such a purpose. 

What Dr. Holmes says of a popular lecturer is also 
true of the school-boy’s or school-girl’s e*say ; namely: 
‘** A lecture ought to be something which all can under- 
stand, about something which interests everybody.” 





POWERS AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND 
TEACHERS, ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE. 


(An abstract of a paper recently read at Washington.) 





By Supt. J. M. Green, Lona Branca, N. J. 


The subject should be classified under three heads: 
Trustees, Superintendents, and Teachers. 

The term trustee is preferred to others, because of its 
signifivance. 

The superintendent is p'aced in a class by himeelf, as 
his office differs in nature from that of either trustee or 
teacher. 

To the trustee is delegated the guardianship of the 
schonls in trust, 

This trust is twofold, financial and educational. 

Financial, in the application of the school-moneys ; 
educational, in the general organization of the school- 
system to suit the educational purpose of the commu- 
nity: 

In both these respects the duties of the trustee are 
absolute. 

It is also the duty of the trustees to judge of the gen- 
eral results of the school-system, tos¢lect a superintend- 
ent, an? to sit as a high court of appeal on questions not 
satisfactorily settled by those to whom their settlement 
has been delegated. 

The superintendent should be a professional educator, 
vecuiiarly fitted for his work, and not chosen to it for 
political reasons. 

It is his absolute duty to sunerinten’ the work of the 
schools, not from general results, but from a professional 
standpoint. 

It is the duty of the suverintendent to arrange a course 
of stuly so-edipted and apportioned 1s to suit the intel- 
lect, and development, and present needs of the pupils. 

It is the duty of the superintendent to attend to the 
working out of his course of study. both in its regnla- 
tive and intellectual eontitions ; t> ascertain the effi- 
ciency of te teachers under his charge ; to inform him- 
self on all matters in convection with his werk ; to con- 





vene the teachers, and give general directions for the 
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work by expounding the spirit and purpose of the edu- 
cational system; to sit as the supreme court, from which 
the board is the court of appeal; and to render a full 
report to the board. 

It is the absolute duty of the teacher to maintain disci- 
pline ; instruct the pupils in the work assigned her ; pre- 
serve her individuality in her methods of presentation ; 
thoroughly study the child; familiarize herself with 
the spirit and purpose of the system under which she is 
engaged, and work for its promotion. 

It is the relative duty of the superintendent, and a 
committee from the board of trustees, to select the 
teachers on the basis of their qualifications for the work, 
and not on the basis of their place of residence, or other 
conditions. In the selection, the judgment of the super- 
intendent should have great weight, as he is responsible 
for results, 

The superintendent should be in the councils of the 
board, and co-operate with them for the common cause, 

Between the superintendent and teacher there should 
exist the strongest mutual relationship, that of director 
and friend, and not that of boss andservant. The com- 
mon interests of the work should be the common cause, 
and each should labor for its completion. 





AMERICAN BOOKS ON THE S€IENCE OF EDU- 
CATION, 


Il. 


When Dr. William T. Harris says of any firm: ‘I do 
not think you have ever printed a book on education that 
is not worthy to go on any teacher's reading list, and 
the best list ” it means a great deal. This he did say last 
year concerning the books published by D, C, Heath & 
Co., Boston, whose educational publications we notice 
this week. First is that admirable book: 

Compayré’s “ History of Pedagogy.” 

It stands in the first rank among all works of its class. 
This, with Rosenkranz’s ‘Philosophy of Education, 
(Appleton’s), should be owned by every teacher laying 
any claim to know anything concerning the science of 
education. Its merits are that : 

1. Lt is comprehensive without being tedious. It covers 
the whole historic period, exhibits the progress made 
from age to age in the theory and art of education, and 
makes known the manner ia which the greater nations 
and thinkers have understood the educational problem. 
By this treatment of the subject, the teacher may be- 
come ‘‘the spectator of all time and all existence,” in 
whatever pertains to his vocation. 

2. It is clear and interesting. Compayré has not only 
the genius of selection, but also of clear and interest- 
ing presentation. The whole treatise is a series of 
clearly cut pictures, each having its own individuality, 
and impressing its own special lesson. 

8. It is critical and instructive. Historical facts, in 
order to be instructive and helpful, must be interpreted ; 
and such interpretation must come through critical in- 
sight. M. Compayré has this endowment in a pre-emi- 
nent degree. In him the reader finds a safe as well as 
a suggestive and entertaining guide. In this case his- 
tory is truly ‘‘ Philosophy teaching by example.” 

Compayre’s “‘ Lectures on Pedagogy,” 
follows as a companion volume to the author's “ His- 
tory of Pedagogy.” One of the most distinguished edu- 
cators of the country says of the original: “I have 
known the book ever since it appeared, and regard it as 
the best work in existence on the theory and practice of 

ducation. A translation would give us a much more 
valuable manual for the average teacher’s use than any 
we now have.” 

An idea of the character and scope of this work can 
be formed from the titles of the several chapters : 

Part First.—Fducation in General; Physical Edu- 
cation; Intellectual Education; Education of the 
Senses ; Culture of the Attention ; Culture of the Mem- 
ory : Culture of the Imagination ; The Faculties of Re- 
flection, Judgment, Obstruction, and Reason; Culture 
of the Sensibilities ; Moral Education ; Will, Liberty, 
and Habit; The Higher Sentiments, Atsthetic Edu- 
cation, Religious Education. 

Part Seconp.—Methods in General; Reading and 
Writing ; Lessons on Objects ; The Study of the Mother 
Tongue; The Teaching of History ; The Teaching of 
Geography ; The Teaching of the Sciences; Moral and 
Civic Instruction; Drawing, Music, and Singing; The 
Other Exercises of the School; Rewards and Punish- 
ments ; Discipline in General. 

Following these books we find in Heath’s catalogue: 


Montaigne on “ Education.” 
Immanual Kant on “ Pedagogy.” 
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Kant has the following chapter titles: I. Intro- 
duction; II. Physical Education ; III. Culture of the 
Mind ; IV. Moral Culture ; V. Notes. 

Gill’s ‘“‘ Systems of Education.” 

This book includes in its treatment the systems repre- 
sented by The Pioneers; Roger Ascham ; Comenius ; 
John Milton ; John Locke ; Vicesimus Knox ; The Edge- 
worths; Pestalozzi; Oberlin; Wilderspin; Mayos; 
Home and Colonial School Society ; Frosbel; Dr. An- 
drew Bell ; Joseph Lancaster ; The Intellectual System ; 
Storr’s Training System ; Brougham ; Thomas Wyse ; 
Horace Grant and the Educative Department in Pre- 
sent Existence. 

Rosmini’s ‘‘ Method in Education.” 

This is an exposition of the method of presenting 


natural laws of its development; and the disciples of 
Froebel will find in it, not only a perfectly independent 
confirmation, but the true psychological estimate of the 
principles of Froebel’s kindergarten system. 


Miss Peabody’s ‘‘ Lectures to Kindergartners.” 

These lectures written by one of the most eminent 
Kindergarteners living, urfold the idea which, though 
as old as Plato and Aristotle, and set forth more or less 
practically from Comenius to Pestalozzi, was for the 
first time made into an adequate system by Frosbel. The 
lectures begin with the natural exemplification of this 
idea in the nursery, followed by two lectures on how 
the nursery opens up into the Kindergarten, through the 
proper use of language and conversation with children, 
finally developing into the child’s relations to his fel- 
lows, to nature, and to God. 


Dr. Paul Radestock’s ‘‘ Habit and Its Importance in 
Education.” 

The eminent author of this book has drawn freely 
upon the work of men like Wundt, Horwitz, and Lotze, 
in Germany, and contemporary writers like Maudsley, 
H. Jackson, and the school of Spencer in England, and 
Ribot, Renomier, and Charcot in France. 

A study of the book will impress one anew with the 
fact, that all true education is but a building up of hab- 
its; and that, in order to have the building strong and 
beautiful, both physical and psychological laws should 
be observed. 

Extracts from Rousseau’s ‘‘ Emile.” 

This ‘‘ Nature’s First Gospel on Education” needs no 
commendation, As well might we commend the Bible 
or Shakespeare to the confidence of the reading world. 

Pestalozzi’s ‘‘ Leonard and Gertrude.” 

This is a carefully abridged translation, in which the 
gist of five large volumes is compressed into a book of 
less than two hundred pages, which, while retaining 
much of the quaint simplicity of the original, avoids its 
repellant prolixity and converts the reader’s task intu a 
pleasure. It is this book on which Pestalozzi’s fame as 
an author mainly rests, and this book was dictated by 
an earnest desire to lift up the lower classes of Switzer- 
land—to found a Republic of thought, of capabilities, of 
work, 

Jean Paul Richter’s ‘‘ Levana, or the Doctrine of Ed- 
cation.” 
A well known classic. 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s ‘‘ Bibliography of Education.” 
The matter in this book is arranged by topics. 
Teachers who will be as select in their reading as 
we should all be in the society we keep, and who will 
vigorously reject the second best—to say nothing of the 
tenth or twentieth best, and making all reasonable re- 
servations—may, in the time at their disposal, and 
now squandered on print unworthy of them, rea- 
sonably hope to master most of the best, if they confine 
themselves to one language and one department. 
Monographs on education. 
Williams’ ‘“ Modern Petrography.” 
Morris’ ‘“‘The Study of Latin in the Preparatory 
Course.” 
Safford’s ‘‘Mathematical Teaching and its Modern 
Methods.” 
Stanley Hall’s ‘‘ How to Teach Reading, and What to 
Read in the Schoolroom.” 
Stanley Hall’s ‘“‘Methods of Teaching and Studying 
History.” 
Badlam’s ‘Suggestive Lessons in Language and 

Readiog.” 

These lessons are plain and practical, being a tran- 
script of work that has been successfully done in the 
school-room, They are intended for children from five 
to eight years of age, the plan being so elastic that it 





may be used in any of the primary grades, 


knowledge to the human mind in accordance with the’ 
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Heath & Co., will add to their series of ‘‘ Monographs 
on Education,” one on “ Rhetoric” by Prof. Genung of 
Amherst, and another on the “ Disciplinary Value of 
the Study of English,” by Prof. Woodward, of Wofford 
College, S.C. They have the manuscript of the trans. 
lation of Seidel’s pamphlet on “ Industrial Education,” 
made by Miss Margaret K. Smith, of Oswego, recently 
returned trom quite an extended stay in Germany ; also 
other books like Hall’s ‘“‘Me‘hods of Teaching and 
Studying History,” Miss Sheldon’s ‘ Manual for the 
Teacher to Accompany History,” a teacher's edition 
of “‘Shaler’s Geology,” temperance books, and a series 
of little ‘‘Guides for Science Teaching,” all intended 
for teachers. 

No young firm in this country has done more to give 
to teachers that which is really valuable in education, 
and we believe that the number of those who will study 
such books as they publish, will steadily inorease as 
time passes on, and the sun of progress mounts higher 





COMENIUS. 

AssisTanT Supt. N. A. CALKINS recently delivered an 
address on the ‘‘ Educationa! Demands of To- Day,” befors 
the Industrial Education Association of this city, in 
which he discussed several important questions Among 
others, he showed a “few typical views of what the 
schools were.” 

‘* COMENIUS,— 

An exiled Moravian philosopher, preacher and teacher, 
becoming imbued with the spirit of Bacon’s logic, trans- 
lated its principles into pedagogical rules, which laid the 
foundation for a new education, and he is justly honored 
as the father of intuitive methods in teaching. 

Comenius laid the foundation for graded instruction 
in his system of schools. His plan embraced an infant 
school in the family, with the mother as the teacher of 
the child up to the age of six; a primary school for the 
district, where the instruction of children should be 
continued from the age of six to twelve; a secondary 
school, or gymnasium, for pupils from twelve to eighteen 
years of age; and a higher institution of learning, to 
continue educational facilities for pupils from the ageof 
eighteen to twenty-four. He recommended that each 
school-period of six years be divided into six classes, the 
pupils to spend one year in each~class, The school- 
hours were to be two in the morning and two in the af- 
ternoon, with about two hours for private study. The 
experience of more than two centuries has honored the 
wisdom of Comenius by the establishment of his general 
plan of grading schools, which now underlies all modern 
systems of public education. 

A few extracts from the writings of Comenius will in- 
dicate the leading characteristics of the education which 
he sought to establish in the schools of the seventeenth 
century, and also may throw a little light upon some of 
the recent claims in education. 

‘Instruction should commence with a real observa- 
tion of things, and not with the verbal descriptions of 
them. 

‘ The schools are wrong in first teaching languages and 
then proceeding to things. Things and words shouldbe 
studied together, but things especially. as being the ob- 
ject both of the understanding and of language. 

‘Things near at hand should be learned first, and af- 
terward those lying farther and farther off. 

‘To instruct youth well is not to cram them with 
words, phrases, sentences, and opinions, but to open 
their understandings to the things themselves, so that 
from them as from living springs, there may flow many 
streamlets of knowledge. 

‘ The beginning of knowledge must be with the senses. 
It is necessary that things should be brought intvu com- 
munication with the senses ; if visible, with the eyes ; if 
audible, with the ears; if odorous, with the nose; if 
sapid, with the taste ; if tangible, with the touch.’ 

One of the original ideas of this great educator was 
that children should acquire, through personal observa- 
tion, during their earlier years of life, some elementary 
notions of the sciences which they are to study at a later 
period. He would also have given to boys a general 
knowledge of the mechanical arts and handicrafts, that 
they may better understand the affairs of ordinary life, 
and chat opportunities‘be thus given them to find out 
their special aptitudes. Thus the beginnings of all kinds 
of knowledge would be laid, whatever might be the 
future destinies of the pupils. 

Comenius gave to education a psychological basis, and 





laid the foundation of object-teaching in the principles of 
inductive philosophy more than two hundred years ag? 
—at least a hundred and twenty-five years before Past 
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lozzi hegau to teach, or to write upon education, and a 
handred and fifty years before Frosbel, a student of 
Pestalozzi, began to teach. 

Comenius was not only the forerunner of Locke, 
Rousseau, Baredow, the Edgeworthe, Pestalozzi, and 
Frobel, but also of the recent champions of science in 
education—including Tyndall and Herbert Spencer.” 

We shall present the ‘‘Claims of Industrial Educa- 
tion,” as given by Supt. Calkins in a future number. 





OCULAR DEMONSTATION. 

Mr. Theodore F. Seward, in his vigorous advocacy of 
the Tonic Sol-fa system of teaching music, has shown 
himself to be a man of resources. He has presented the 
subject by articles in educational and religious papers, 
by lectures, by addresses at the national educational 
assemblies, by lessons at the Chautauqua and other sum- 
mer schools, and by public discussions with the advocates 

of the staff method, He has lately come out with a new 
ani very effective way of reaching the public mind, 
suggested by Frosbel’s couplet: 

“Often will a symbol teach, 
What the reason may not reach.” 

He has employed a skillful artist to present his edu- 
cational argument through a picture. A mountain rises 
from the foreground, on the summit of which stands the 
Temple of Music. The sides of the mountain are covered 
with crags and precipices which render the ascent ex- 
tremely difficult. These represent the clefs, sharps and 
flats, transpositions and other hindrances which belong 
to the staff method. A multitude of people, old and 
young, begin the upward journey. But the difficulties, 
though rather moderate at the outset, increase continu- 
ally as the mountain rises, and the great majority of 
travelers give up in despair at one or another of the 
opposing barriers. Only a few of those who so bravely 
set out are successful in reaching the goal. 

Right through this forbidding landscape sweeps a 
broad highway from the bottom of the mountain to the 
top. The road is smooth, the grade is easy. and no 
obstruction is to be encountered in the whole journey. 
The route is thronged with travelers of all ages and con- 
ditions, and they pursue the even tenor of their way 
without obstruction or discouragement. A group of 
kindergarten childrén bear “a banner with this strange 
device :” 

TONIC SOL-FA. 


The picture needs to be seen to be appreciated. It is 
an attractive engraving, large enough to be framed and 
hung upon the wall. 

We can imagine that it will be welcomed with accla- 
mation by Tonic Sol-fa teachers and propagandists, for 
it almost does away with the necessity for argument. 
It is an argument to the eye instead of to the ear, and 
this is the kind of appeal that always produces an effect. 
Mr. Seward must certainly be commended for the in- 
genuity and versatility he has manifcsted in the educa- 
tional work to which he has devoted himself. 


SCHOOL- ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they shouid be. 

















INTERESTING CHEMICAL FACTS.. 





By Pror. G. G. Grorr, Lewispura, Pa. 
THE ALLOYS. 


These are mixtures of two or more metals fused to- 
gether. They are very numerous, and many of them of 
great value, and in constant use. In their properties, 
they often differ very much from the metals from which 
they are derived, in color, hardness, and melting-point. 
Some of the more common alloys are given, with the 
average composition : 

Type-metal contains 8 parts lead, 1 of antimony. 

Stereotype-metal is type metal + yy to yy of tin. 

Brittania is 100 parts tin, 8 antimony, 2 bismuth, 2 
copper. 

Pewter contains tin, 4 parts ; lead, 1 part. 


Brass consists of copper, 2 parts; zinc, 1. Yellow 


metals contain the same elements in varying propor-} 


tions, 

Bronze is 95 parts copper, 4 of tin, and 1of zinc ; gun 
metal and bell-metal contain the same elements as 
bronze, but in varying proportions. 





German silver is brass to which nickel has been added 
to whiten it. It is used in immense quantities as the 
material on which sulver is plated for silver-plated ware. 

Soft solder, used by tinsmiths, consists of lead and tin 
melted together in equal proportions. 

Hard solder consists of copper and zinc. 

Fusible metals consist of bismuth, lead, ard tin, in 
varying proportions ; sometimes, also, cadmium, and 
fuse as low as 60°C. 

Oreide is an alloy of aluminum and copper, hard, 
malleable, sonorous, and susceptible of high polish. 

Aluminum bronze consists of aluminum and copper. 

Phosphor bronze contains copper and phosphorus. 

Spiegel-eisen, used in manufacturo of steel, vontains 
iron, carbon, and manganese. 

Anti-friction metals contain bismuth. 

Shot, lead, 100 parts ; arsenio, 1 part. 

Cymbal and gong-metal, copper, 4; tin, 1. 

Speculum metal, 2 copper ; tin, 1 

Sheathing metal, 16 copper ; 10§ zinc. 

Mosaic gold, 16 copper ; 16} zinc. 

Coins of United States—Gold coins, 900 gold, 90 cop- 
per, 10 silver. Silver coins, 900 parts silver, 100 parts 
copper. Nickel coins, 88 copper, 12 nickel. 

The carat is ¥, part; 18-carat gold is }}-fine. 

Amalgams are the soft alloys which mercury forms 
with the other metals. Tin amalgam is used in “ sil- 
vering” mirrors ; cadmium amalgam in filling teeth, 
zinc and tin amalgams asrubbers of electrical machines. 


“BADLY” OR “ BAD.” 


By ©. Epwarps, A. M., Woodsburgh, N. Y. 


In the issue of April 2, I find an interesting point in 
language-study,—the Tribune’s criticism upon the Sun’s 
sentence, ‘‘ How badly Mr. P. would feel, etc.” Leaving 
out of consideration the childish absurdity of the com- 
parison of the Sun’s sentence with, ‘‘How goodly he 
would feel,” it seems to me that the Tribune is far from 
speaking learnedly on the syntax in question. We all 
learned in childhood from our English and Latin gram- 
mars, that after verbs expressing mere existence or state 
of existence, the complement is generally adjective re 
lating to the subject. But this rule is based upon com- 
mon sense, and the writer, in using such verbs, must 
avoid two blunders equally detestable ; the use of an ad- 
verb, when he does not mean to modify the idea ex- 
pressed by the verb, and the use of an adjective that is 
not a fit attribute of the subject. If the word badly in 
the sentence given should not be used modifying the 
verb, far greater would be the impropriety of using the 
word bad modifying the subject. Bad has great breadth 
of meaning, but it certainly does not mean, except in 
vulgar usage, sick, unhappy, or chagrined. 

Feels means is conscious of being ; hence, ‘‘ He feels 
cheerful,” is correct and elegant, but ‘‘ He feels disa- 
greeable,” if we mean that his surroundings are disa- 
greeable, is a solecism ; whereas, ‘‘ He feels disagreea- 
bly,”—#. e., ““He is disagreeably conscious,”—though 
certainly inelegant, does not seem to be entirely inde- 
fensible, 





FIRST LESSONS IN FRACTIONS. 


By Wu. M. Girrin, Newark, N. J. 





PREFACE. 


The first lessons in fractions are designed to precede 
the study of fractions proper. It is the aim of the 
author to present the subject in such a way as to show 
the child, that when dealing with fractions he is to pro- 
ceed in exactly the same way as when dealing with 
whole numbers, thus doing away with that nonsensi- 
cal old rhyme, which was once thought to be a part of 
the child’s education, viz 

“ Multiplication 

Is a vexation, 

Division makes me sad ; 

And the Rule of Three 

Is too much for me, 

While fractions drive me mad.” 

It is not expected that all of any one lesson is to be 
given during any one recitation. Only such part is to 
be given as the teacher in her judgment, may think 


_|best. And while it is not expected that the exact words 


of the author will be used, it is hoped that the general 
plans will be followed. 


The work, when published, is to consist of a small 


manual containing the lessons as given in the JOURNAL, 
and forty card-boards, each having the cuts of six pies, 
one whole one divided into halves, one divided into 
thirds, one divided into fourths, one divided into sixths, 


and one divided into eighths ; thus, making in all, two 
hundred and forty cuts, or forty of each division, in 
order that one may be placed in the hands of each pupil 
in the class. 

Thanks are due, and are here given, to Miss Kate H. 
Belcher, vice-principal of the Lawrence St, Primary 
School, for valuable hints given with reference to the 
illustrations. 

LESSON I. 


oTe:—A picture of a pie is drawn on the board, or placed in 
tin hands of each pupil. 


Of what have you a picture in your hand? How 
many? How many ever ate pie for dinner? Did each 
person at the table receive a whole pie or only a part of 
one? If a family ate one pie each day for a week, how 
many pies would they eat? What would they cost them 
at 10c each? ff there were ten people in the family, 
how must the pie be divided that each may have as 
much as the other and eat the whole pie? 


LESSON IL. 
Carp 2. 


i 
= 


Into how many parts or pieces is this circle divided? 
Are the parts equal or unequal? What do we call each 
part? How many halves do yousee? Then how many 
halves in one? Joho has one piece of pie, and Henry 
has the other piece, how much of the pie do they have 
together? Why? If John takes his piece, what part of 
the pie is left on the plate? 

Henry gives John his piece; how many pieces has 
John then? How many halves! How many pies? 
How many halves in one? How many ones in two 
halves? 

How much more is 1 than one half ? 

How much more is 1 than two halves? 

How much less than 1 is one half ? 

How much less than 1 is two halves? 








1 hat and one hat equal what? 

1 half and one half equal what? 

2 calves and two calves equal what? 
2 halves and two halves equal what? 
1 hat less one hat equal what ? 

I half less one half equal what? 

2 calves less one calf equal what? 

2 halves less one half equal what ? 


2 times one book are how many books? 

2 times one calf are how many calves? 

2 times one half are how many halves? 

8 times 4 are how many halves? 

8 times §=? 4 time $=? etc. 

John has } of a pie, and Willie has 2 times as much, 
how many halves has Willie? How many pies? 

One marble is worth jc, what are two marbles worth : 
i= what? 

John can walk } mile in one bour, and Henry c-n 
walk 3 times as far in the same time, how far can Heriy 
walk? 

If tea is worth $ 4 a pound, what will 4 pounds coz.’ 
How many dollars? 


How many ones in two? 

How many one cents in two cents? 
How many one halves in two halves? 
How many one dollars in four dollars? 
How many one halves in four halves? 


May has two half pies, to how many girls can she give 
4+? How many halves in 2 halves? 

Will has 2 apples, how many halves is that? To how 
many boys can he give } of an apple? 

Many other examples should be given. 

What is { of 2c? 

What is 4 of $2? 

What is 4 of two calves ? 

What is } of two halves? 

What is } of 8 books ? 

What is j of 3 halves? 
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_ What is } of $? of $? of 9? 


What is } of $? of $? of 1A? 


William has 4 half dollars and gives } of them to a 
poor man, how much does the poor man get? 

John has 8 half dimes, and gives May j of them, how 
many half dimes does May get? How many cents? 

Henry bas 4 apples which he divides into halver, how 
many halves does he have? He gives } of them (o May, 
} to William and keeps the rest, how many halves does 


each have? 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 





THREE PICTURE STORIES. 
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. What kind of a house is this? 
What is growing beside the door? 
Where is this girl sitting ? 

What is she doing? 

At what is the cat looking ? 

Why does she watch the bird? 
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What has the little girl done ? 

What is she doing now? 

Woat has the cat done? 

Why dit the girl stop reading ¢ 

What should be done to the cat for catching the bird 
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What is the gir] doing now? 

What do you see in ber hand? 

. To whom is she carrying the bird? 

Why does she take the bird to her mother ? 

. What do you think her mother will do with it? 


Nos, I., IL, I11., with questions, taken from ‘“ Barres’ Short 
Studies in English,” published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. 


SPOKEN words are learned as wholes. That is, there 
is no conscious analysis of the word into its elementary 
parts, or sounds, in learning to talk. Indeed, most 
people use words all their lives without a knowledge of 
phonic analysis. A too early struggle with the parts of 
a word, whether spoken or written, absorbs the atten- 
tion, and thus prevents the only act of importance—the 
act of asscciation between the word and the idea—from 
taking place. 
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GENERAL EXERCISES. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 








(Died May 5, 1821.) 
By Miss Grace JONES, Selma, Ala. 
Song.—The French National Song,—‘‘The Mar-eil- 
laise.” 


First Pupil.—One hundred miles from France, in the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean, lies the island of 
Corsica. Here, in 1768, was born one who was destined 


to place his haughty foot upon the proud necks of Euro-}. 
| pean monarchs and crush their kingdoms as bubbles in 


his path. 

When we trace his dazzling career from the time he 
was a poor boy at the military school, to the hour when 
he sat down on the most brilliant throne of Europe, we 
find Napoleon Bonaparte the same wonderful man. 


Second Pupil.—While he was still a boy our Declara- 
tion.of Independence was uttered in the ears of an as- 
tonished world, and this war taught the people of every 
country to know their power. France determined to be 
free, and in the face of the world declared herself a re- 
Lou's XVI. and his beautiful queen were exe- 
cuted. Now began ‘‘The Reign of Terror.” The death 
of the king called down the vengeance of Europe. Her 
monarchs trembled for their thrones, and they deter. 
mined to crush the new republic. 


Third Pupil.—After struggling bravely for years, 
France found her savior in the young Corsican. No 
soover had he taken command of the army than victory 
appeared to follow his every step. As a military leader, 
he has no superior in any age. He marched his victori 
ous troops into almost every country of Europe. In 
less than one year he had overthrown four of the finest 
armies of Europe. At his touch crowns tumbled, and 
beggars reigned. 


Fourth Pupil.—Men were astonished at his wonderful 
success. Amazed at his boldness in Egypt, they listened 
again to hear the thunder of his guns around the pyra- 
mids, and lo! they saw his mighty army hanging along 
the crest of the Alps. Soon his eagles were waving their 
wings over the capital of the Austrian Empire, and next 
may they be seen along the shores of the Rhine; then, 
again, fluttering amid the flames of burning Moscow. 


Fifth Pupil.—Nature had no obstacle that he did not 
surmount. Arabian sands and Polar snows held for him 
no terror, Having made himself ecquainted with the 
position of the Austrian army, encamped in a valley at 
the foot of Mount St. Bernard, he crossed this mountain,— 
a bold undertaking, which had been thought impossible. 
On the plains of Marengo, 1800, the hostile armies met; 
the shock was terrible, but the bloody battle left the 
French masters of the field, and decided the fate of 
Italy. 

Sixth Pupil.—About this time the battle of Hohenlin- 
den was gained, and Austria, frightened for her throne, 
made peace. A treaty was also concluded with Russia 
and Turkey. England and France had now no longer 
means of fighting, and knowing this, they declared 


peece. Both parties were only gaining breath in order 
to renew the fight. A year had not passed before war 
broke out again. 


Seventh Pupil.—In 1804 Bonaparte was declared em- 
peror of France. The titles of prince and princess were 
given members of his family. Thus ended the French 
Republic which had lasted eleven years. Never had the 
fortunes of man been more brilliant, the whole world 
was astonished at his victories, and seemed to bow itself 
before his power. His ambition was boundless ; he re- 
garded other men as ciphers destined to increase his 
glory. 


Eighth Pupil.—He hesitated to do nothing that would 
accomplish his purpose. There was no creed that he did 
nct profess. In hope of an empire, he upkeld the crescent; 
for the sake of a divorce from his lovely Josephine, he 
bowed before the cross. He seemed to have reached 
the hight of earthly grandeur. 

Nevertheless it turned out otherwise, for his marriage 
with Maria Louisa of Austria proved to be the end of his 


good fortune, and the beginning of his downfall. 


Ninth Puptl.—Alexander of Russia was hurt by this 
Austrian marriage, because Napoleon had made pro- 
posals for his sister and he never forgave the affront. 
This, coupled with the rapid strides of the French em- 


peror in northern Europe, alarmed the king of Russia 





and brought on war. Napoleon invaded Russia wit) 
one of the grandest armies ever seen since the beginning 
of the world. 


Tenth Pupil.—The Russians had not half this force, 
hence they were driven back and were obliged to 
abandon Moscow, but the patriotic citizens burned it, 
being determined that their anvient capital should not 
afford the enemy shelter. The severe cold and sicknég 
greatly reduced the French army. Napoleon left his 
troops in the midst of their suffering and hastened ty 
Paris on a sledge. Here he again collected a large army, 
but Prussia, England, and even Austria joined Russia 
against him. 


Eleventh Pupil.—Paris was taken, and Napoleon was 
dethroned. He was banished to the island of Elba 
which was given him. Louis XVIII was recalled to the 
throne of France and peace was recored, but it did not 
last long. The people grew discontented with the rule 
of Louis, and in the midst of this feeling Napoleon sud. 
denly appeared on the coast of France. Atter a march 
of eighteen days he entered Paris, without shedding one 
drop of blood. The king fled from the country, and the 
army he had collected flocked to the standard of Na. 
poleon. Prussia, Austria, and Russia, assembled a mil- 
hon of troops to make war, as they declared, upon one 
man! The ever memorable battle of Waterloo was 
fought. 


Twelfth Pupil.—REcITATION,— 
Waterloo.” 


There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then, 

Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes lookad love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 

But, hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell. 


‘‘The Eve before 


Did ye not hear it?—No; ‘twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 

On with the dance! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet,— 
But, hark ! - that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

Arm! Arm! it is—it is- the cannon’s opening roar! 


Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of cistress, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 

Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 

The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs, 
Which ne’er might be repeated ; who could guess, 

If ever more shou'd meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise! 


And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 

Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 

While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering with white lips,—‘‘ The foe! they come! 
they come!” 


And Ardennes waves above them her greén leaves, 

Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 

Grieving if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning }-rave,—alas! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 

Whith now beneath them, but above shall grow 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 

Of living valor, rolling on the foe, 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and 
low. 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 

The morn the marshaling in arms,—ihe day 

Battle’s magnificently stern array ! 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which, when rent 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pert, 
Rider and horse,—friend,—foe,—in one red burial blent 


Thirteenth Pupil.—The French were for the last tim? 
under the eye of Bonaparte. The battle was long, but 
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ended in the conquest of the French, and the sun of 
Napoleon set forever. He returned to France but found 
the people no longer trusted him, they had shed enough 
blood for the ambition of one man. Napoleon attempted 


‘to embark for America ; but he found the harbor filled 


with British ships,—going on board of one he surren- 
dered to the commander. He was banished to uhe deso- 
late rock-bound island of St. Helena. After living here 
about seven years, in 1821, he quitted this life during a 
terrible storm of wind and rain, which recalled to his 
mind the roar of battle. His last words were, ‘‘ Téte 
darmée.” 


Fourteenth Pupil : 


Wild was the night, yet a wilder night 
Hung round the soldier’s pillow ; 

In his bosom there raged a fiercer fight 
Than the fight on the wrathful billow. 


A few fond mourners were kneeling by,— 
The few that his stern heart cherished ; 

They knew, by his glazed and unearthly eye, 
That life had nearly perished. 


They knew, by his awful and kingly look, 
By the order hastily spoken, 

That he dreamed of the days when nations shook, 
And the nations’ hosts were broken. 


He dreamed that the Frenchman’s sword still slew, 
Still triumphed the Frenchman’s “eagle ;” 
And the strugglmg Austrian fled anew, 
Like the hare before the beagle. 


The bearded Russian he scourged again, 
The Prussian’s camp was routed ; 

And again on the hills of haughty Spain, 
His mighty armies shouted. 


Over Egypt’s sands, over Alpine snows, 
At the pyramids, at the mountains, 
Where the wave of the lordly Danube flows, 
And by the Italian fountains. 


Again Marengo’s field was won, 
And Jena’s bloody battle ; 

Again the world was overrun, 
Made pale at his cannon’s rattle. 


He died at the close of that darksome day, — 
A day that shall live in story ; 

In the rocky land they placed his clay, 
And “ left him alone with his glory.” 


Fifteenth Pupil—How is the mighty fallen! He, 
beneath whose proud footstep Europe trembled. is now 
an exile at Elba, and finally a prisoner on the rock of 
St. Helena. His last hour is come, and he, the ‘‘ man of 
destiny ;* he, who rocked the world is now powerless— 
still! Even as a beggar so he died. 


ReciTaTION, ‘‘ The Grave of Bonaparte.” 


On a lone, barren isle where the wild, waving. billows 
Assail the stern rock, and the loud tempests rave, 

The hero lies still, while the dew-drooping willows, 

Like fond weeping mourners lean over the grave. 

The lightnings may flash, and the loud thunders rattle, 
He heeds not, he hears not, he’s free from all pain. 

He sleeps his last sleep, he has fought his last battle, 

No sound can awake him to glory again, 

No sound can awake him to glory again. 


Oh, shade of the mighty, where now are the legions, 

That rashed but to conquer when thou led’st them on; 

Alas! they have perished in far hilly regions, 

And all save the fame of their triumph is gone. 

The trumpet may sound and the loud cannon rattle, 

They heed not, they hear not, they're free from ali pain, 

They sleep their last sleep, they have fought their last 
battle. 

No sound can awake them to glory again, 

No sound can awake them to glory again. 


Yet spirit immortal, the tomb cannot bind thee, 

For like thine own eagle that soared to the sun, 

Thou springest from Londage and leavest behind thee 

Aname, which before thee no mortal had won. 

Though nations may combat, and war's thunders rattle, 

No more on the steed, will thou sweep o'er the plain. 

Thou sleep’st thy last sleep, thou hast fought thy last 
battle, 

Nosound can awake thee to glory again, 

No sound can awake thee to glory again. 


- 





SPEECH FORA LITTLE GIRL. 
I’ve a dear little playmate ; 
Who is it? now think. 
Her dress it is white, 
Her nose it is pink. 
I don’t like to handle her roughly, because 
I think she carries pins in her paws. 
T thought she was very dainty and neat, 
But, Oh dear! she washes her face with her feet! 
—SELECTED. 





SPEECH FOR A LITTLE BOY. 
I’m going to be a wise man, 
As you may plainly see ; 
If I do all the good [ can. 
There'll be a place for me, 


I know that [ am very sma!l, 
I’m scarcely three feet high: 
But then when I am big and tall, 
Won’t Ibe smart? Oh, my! 


So then I must my lessons get, 
My teachers kind obey ; 

I never must get cross and fret, 
But pleasant be each day. 


Wishing that we may all do right, 
I ask to be excused ; 
I'll bid you all a kind good-night, 
Hoping you’ve been amused, 
SELECTED. 
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PERSONS AND FACTS. 





Cars that are warmed with steam and lighted with electricity 
are run on the Boston and Albany railroad, 

It is reported that James G. Blaine will go to Europe, and will 
remain there until after the nominations for president are made 
next year. 

The president of Vassar College denies the story that tke stu- 
dents were displeased over the refusal to allow them to wear a 
uniform of cap and gown. 

Richard Proctor will go to Florida to live, as the conditions 
there are more favorable for star-gazing. 

Several German scholars are compiling a Latin lexicon that 
will give the history of every word in the language. 

The Bowdoin professors are encouraging visits from the stu- 
dents, by setting apart one evening each week for that purpose. 

George H. Boxer, the Philadelphia poet and dramatist, has 
given up writing at night, because be found the strain was injur- 
ing his sight. 

Thomes Wentworth Higginson will have published in book 
form his article in the Atlantic Monthly, giving practical advice 
to contributors to the press. 

Over 7,700 applications for pensions under the Mexican pension 
bill have been filed in the pension office. 

A franchise has been obtained in Philadelphia for an under- 
ground railway. 

Rev. Sylvanus Stall, of Lancaster, Pa., will lead a bicycling 
party through Norway and Sweden, in June. 

Secretary Fairchild has instructed customs officers and com- 
missioners of immigration to enforce the act, prohibiting the 
importation of fo: eign laborers under contract. 

Benjamin Coe Wandell, an, enthusiastic worker for the public 
schoul system, died at bis house in New York, March 24. 

General Samuel M. Quincy, of Boston, a veteran of the civil 
war, died March 24. 

Queen Kapiolani, of Hawaii, will make a tour of this country 
with a large retinue. 

Professor and Mrs. C. H. Farnum, of New Haven, have returned 
from a consid« rable s:ay mm Florida. 

Professor Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, will go to Europe next 
month for the summer. 

Gen. W. T. Sherman attended the annul dinner of the New 
York post-graduate medical school, at the Hotel Brunswick, New 
York, on the evening of Aprii 4. 

Miss Evelyn Ames, «ldest daughter of the Governor Of Massa 
chuset’s, has studied under Rubenstein, and is said to be a singu- 
larly fine piarict. 

The e«timated cost of new buildings in New York for the first 
quar‘ er of 1887 is $ .2,000,000. 

A despateb from Kansas City says that, the literary societies of 
William Jewell College, at Liberty, will invite Jefferson Davis to 
deliver an address, during commencement week. 

The proposed big Paris tower is tr havearival. A much hand- 
somer one 1s to be erected for the Brussels Exhibition of 1888, 

W. W. Story is making a statue and monument of Francis 8. 
Key, for Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. It wili be about fifty 
feet high. 

The Maurer m«gazine rifle has been introduced in the armies of 
three of the creat states of Eurupe. The weapon can be used as 
a @ingle loader or as & magazine with ten ourtridges. 

Dr. Hammond of New Yor*, says, in regard to the so-called 
“oocaine-habit.” that there is no evidence that it exists id any 





case in which the individual cannot, as with tea, coffee or tobacco, 


> 
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stop it if he wishes. Hel.oks upon the drugas very useful in 
medicine. 

Two Kentuckians claim to bave discovered a method whereby 
the commoner kinds of metal may be made into the best kinds of 
steel, 

The International Navigation Company, owners of the Inman 
and Red Star lines, will have a steamship constructed at Birken- 
head, England, that will be 500 feet long, 62 feet beam, and 43 
feet deep, and that will have engines of 17,0C0 horse power. She 
will be larger than any ship afloat excepting the “Great 
Eastera.” 

The druggists of Girard, Kansas, have reftised to sell liquor. 
Harriet Beecber Stowe has two daughters, by no means youth- 
ful, who have never married. They are both exceedingly retir- 
ing in manner, and are seldom met in society. 

During the past eight years, the American Sunday School 
Union, of New York City, has organized 445 schools, with 22,597 
members, aided 276 other schools. visited 9,927 families, distrib- 
uted 6,123 Bibles or Testaments, beld ninety-seve n Sunday school 
conventions, traveling 52,765 miles. 

JEREMIAH SPicerR, of Taylor's Isiand, Md., has invented a 
simvle instrument for showing the causes of day and night, and 
of the changes of the seasons. It is unlike other tellurians iri its 
simp e constructicn, and has been made at such a reduced cost as 
t> be within the reach of all schools. It consists of a pivot 
mounted cn a standard, which inclines t«enty-thre and one- 
balf degrees from a perpendicular. The pivot also serves to carry 
alamp. Rotating around this isan arm, curved upwards, frem 
the end «f which tangs a globesuspended by ashcrtthbread. The 
inventor bas been obliged to offer the patent of this instrument 
for sale. Parties interestec in this valuable piece of school appa- 
ratus and wishing further info: mation, can obtain it, by address- 
iog vhe above. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


Ffforts are being made to get ab Il through the Messachusetts 
legislature, allowing the construction of a ship canal through 
Cape Cod, 

Vicar-G eneral Quinn, rector of the new St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
died April 15, in Paris. 

A tornado swept over B: Imont county, Ohio, April 15, wrecking 
200 houses and wounding about forty persons. 

Michael H. Murphy, water register «f Hoboken, N. J., has dis- 
apprared. It is believed that he is about $30,000 short in his 
accounts, 

Robert W. Gatewocd, a gracuat* of the Annapolis Academy. 
committed suicide on the steamboat “ Virginia,” near Nortolk, 
April 15. His mind was unbalanced by overstudy. 


A dispatch from Newport says that there have been many 
desertions from the tra‘ning ship “‘ New Hampshire.” Four were 
arrested April 15, and returned to the ship. 

Prairie fires have been raging in Kansas and Nebraska. Great 
logs of life is reported. 

Dr. Parker, of London, has acce sted the invitation to ccme to 
New York, and deliver the eulugy on Henry Ward Beecher. He 
will sail in June. 

Archbishop Croke, and all the priests in his diocese of Cashe), 
have signed a memorial protesting against coercion. 

A fire occurred in the laundry of the Sing Sing state prion, 
April 138. None worked barder to subdue the flames than the 
long-term convicts. 

The Me hodist conference at Mount Vervon refused to endorse 
prohibition, but condemned Mayor Hes itt’s proposition to allow 
liquor seiling Sunday afternoons in New York City. 


A gang of sawdust swindlers was arrested opposite the West 
Forty-seventh street police station, New York, April 13. 

The revised constitution of the Kaights of Labor probibits the 
holding of any loc») assembly where intoxicating liquor is sold, 
and no mem»er will be allowed to dispense liquor for, and in the 
name of, an assembly. Permission m: st be « btained from a dis- 
trict assembly befc re a local assembly can strike. 

Governor Hill has vetocd the Crosby high license bill on the 
grounds that it applies to on'y a portion of the state, and tbat a 
portion of it 1s une: nstitutional. 

Atan immense mecting in Brookiyn, April 14, strong speeches 
were wade in opposition to coercion, 

The remains of Abraham Lincoln and his wife were t« ken from 
their secret resting place, April 14, and interred in the north 
vault of the Lincoln murument, in Oak Ridge cemetery, near 
Springfield, Til. Aithough it is twenty-two years since Mr. Lin- 
colu died, the features were recognizable. 


The navy department has under cons‘deration the founding of 
a naval! reserve, such as is maintained in Great Britain, from its 
mercantile marine. 

It is proposed to build a bridge across the East River, at Black- 
weil’s Islaad, 


A d'spatch from Madrid says there is a disposition among the 
Latin countries of this hemisphere, t» frater: ize m commerce 
and politics with the Latin countries of Europe, in opposition to 
the United States. One of the principal purposes is specified as 
being to dispute wi.h the Uvited States the control of any Isth- 
mus canal. 

The cwners of the principal hotels in New York protest against 
the bill for the building « f a Broadway elevated railroad, 

The funersl of the girl whose body was found near Rahway, 
N.J.,took place on Apili 11. All attempts to identify the re- 
muins have been ur successful. 

Fif'y-six trainmen of the Pennsy)vania reilroad, bare been 
sr ested at Pittsburgh, for robbing treight cars. It is said that 
their op: rations extend over two years, and that the \ alue of the 
property stolen is $500,000, 





Humors run riot in the blood at this season. Hood's Sarsapa- 





rijla expels eve: y impur.ty ard vitalizes and enriches the blood. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


A CALIFORNIA BENEFACTION.—The state of California has, 
during the past few years, been highly favored. Long before 
the completion of the Lick Observatory, and before the donor 
had been carried to his final resting-place, the Stanford Univer- 
sity was endowed. Now comes Dr. Henry D. Cogswell, who, on 
March 19, conveyed to a board of trustees, real estate valued at 
upwards of $1,000,000, the income of which is to be devoted to 
the maintenance of a polytechnical school. open to all California 
boys and girls over 14 years of age. Dr. Cogswell will also give 
$60.000, so that the trustees may at once begin the erection of the 
necessary buildings. The board of trustees in whose han4s the 
responsibility rests of founding tho first polytechnic school in 
the state, is composed ef the following: Moses Hopkins, Charles 





James G Kennedy, and Thomas B. Bishop. Most of the gentle- 
men named. are men of wealth and great business ability, and at 
least two of them are noted educators. 

In making the gift, Dr. Cogswell said: “The education that 
foes not prepare one to intelligently direct his labor is not wor- 
thy of consideration. We are sorry to say but little effort is made 
in our present system to prepare children to use their knowledge 
in assisting them to gain a livelihood. Most of our boys and girls 
have no occupation, and are not fit for one when they leave 
schol. They have learning, but no capacity. The time has 
come when this should be changed. The nineteenth century 
calls for the training of the e*e and the hand, and stamps it as 
just as important as the study of grammar, geography. and arith- 
metic. Educated working-men and women are necessary to solve 
the great labor problems that wi!l arise in the future. For the 
purpose of this education there is room and need for technical 
schools in all quarters of our country. Mental industry can ex- 
ist only along with physical industry: hence, the true school 
should give b th mental and physical cul'ure. For the purpose, 
then, of providing the boys and girls of the state with a thorough 
training in mechanical arts and other industries, we have made 
the grant, as set forth in these papers, providing for the found- 
ing and maintaiving of the Cogswell Polytechnical College. I 
present then to you, believing that you will faithfully execute 
your trust to the best of your ability.” 

Tt is expected that the new college (which is to be located in 
San Francisco), will be ready for the admission of pupils by Jan- 
uary 1, of next year. Cc. M. 8. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Tho schools of Stamford closed Apr'l 7 for a vacation of one 
week. The graduating exercises of the high scho’1 were largely 
attended, and very interesting. In the evening the alumui gave 
a reception that proved to bea very pleasunt affair. An excellent 
spint pervad‘s the schools; and, under the able principal of the 
high school, Mr. Sanford, they are doing good work. 


IOWA. 

The Eastern Iowa normal school offers to its students five 
courses of study, 1. Pedagogical; 2. Scientific; 3. Philosophic ; 
4. Commercial; 5. Musical. President Fidridge and his faculty 
are wide awake to the needs of the times, teaching in the full 
spirit of the “ new education.” 


NEW YORK. 
Institutes will be held as follows: 

Date. County. CONDUCTOR. 
April 25, Kings, Prof. 8. H. Albro. 
April 25, Dutchess, Dr. J. H. French. 
April 25, Richmond, Prof. C. T. Barnes. 


NEW JERSEY, 


David Ogden, a mason, of 139 Sumerset street, Newark, has em- 
ployed counsel, and will bring suit for $1,000 against Princip] 
Otto H., Schulte, of the Morton street public school, for lashing 
his boy with a rattan. The boy is 14 years o!d, and has the repu- 
tation of being unruly. The teacher said that be whipped bim 
for fighting and inciting fights. : 


OHIO. 


Ohio schoo!'s promise to figure extensively in the meeting of the 
national educational association, to te held in Chicago next 
July. In addition to the exhibit of school-work which is being 
prepared by a committee, a reunion of Ohio teachers will be held, 
and it 's expected to have a meeting of a large sumber of the 
leading educators of the West who hail from the Buckeye state. 
School Commissioner Brown hes appointed the following com- 
mittee on the reunion: Dr. Eli T. Tappan, school issi 
elect, chairman ; Professor B. A. Hinsdale, Cleveland; Miss Mar- 
garet W. Sutherland, Mansfield ; Supt. Marcellus Manicy, Galion; 
Hou. James J. Buros, Dayton; Dr. John Hancock, Chillicothe, 
and Supt. R W. Stevensoa, Columbus. 

Athens. State Correspondent. 





Lewis D. BONEBRAKE. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The fourth annual session of the North Caro:ina teachers’ as- 
sembly will be held at the Atlantic Hotel, Morcbead City, June 
14 to June 29, The program is as follows: 

Wednesday, June 15—Address of Welcome, Hon. C. R. 1 homas, 
Beaufort ; Response —by the president of the assembly; Thurs- 
day—Annual Address of the President, kdvin A. Alderman, 
Goldsboro graded school ; School Government, Dr. RK. A. Lewis, 
Kingston College; Friday—Primary Reading, Prof. Nelson B. 
Henry, Univeraty, Chapel Hill; Elocution, Miss Lillian Arnold, 
Greensboro Female College; Saturday—Latin, Pref. Charies D. 
McIver, Peace Institute, Raleigh ; Monday—Gcography, Piof. M. 
C. 8. Noble, superintendent Wilmington graded schools; Book- 
Keeping, Miss Hannah Allen, New Bern graded school; Tuesday, 
—Arithmetic, Prof. M. H. Holt, Oak Ridge Institute; Competi- 
tive Examination in General History; Wednesday—Drawiag, 
Miss Bessie Fanning, Durham graded school; How Shall We 
Teach? Miss Corinne Harrison, Dillaway School, Boston; Thurs- 
day—Higher Reading, Prof, P. P. Claxton, Supt. Wilson graded 
school; Competitive Examination in North Carolina !listory ; 





College; Saturday—Spelling, Prof. 8. L. Sheep, superintendent 
public instruction, Elizabeth City ; Competitive Examination on 
Map of North Carolina; Report of Committce on “State Normal 
Cellege ;’ Monday—English Grammar, Prot. W. A. Blair, Winston 
graded school; Teachers’ Reading Circle, Prof. N. C. English 
Trinity College; Tuesday—County Superintendent's Day, Rev. 
W. 8. Long, county superintendent, of Alamance, presiding: 
Wednesday- Question-Box Opened and Answers Given. Award- 
ing Medais on Competitive Examivations; Thursday—Teachers’ 
Assembly Excursion to Washington City. 


TENNESSEE. 


The Howell school at Clarksville has enrolled 1,300 since last 
September, the largest number ever attained. At present there 
are nearly 500 in attendance, and the building is not large enough 
for their comfortabie aceommodation. In general management 
and methods used,<it is a representative school. Supt. Graham is at 
the head of it. It is safe to say that if there was such a schoo! in 
every civil district, or even in every county, of Tennessee, there 
wouldn’t be many years beiore the elevated standard of pupular 
inteiligeoce would be manifested in general advancement. The 
people of Tennessee need to be educated up to a proper apprecia- 
tion of public schools. Such institutions as the Howell school, 
that are now to be found in all the iarger municipalities, will, by 
the force of their good example, accomplish this work; and it 
will not be many years before good schools will flourish in the 
rural districts. 
The bill to increase the public school fund of the state to 
$5,000,000, which passed the House about a week ago, failed in 
the Senate by a vote of 10 to 14. A good pubiic school system is 
an essential of a popular government and a modern civilization. 
It is impossibie for Tennessee to keep pace with the rest of the 
world unless she elevates the standard of popular intelligence, 
and this she is not doing. 

WISCONSIN. 
From ex-Supt. Grahbam’s last report, recently submitted to the 
legislature, we glean the following items of special interest : 
“No very marked or phenomenal increase of interest is indi- 
cated, but no decline of interest isobservabie. A healthy growth, 
and more intelligent and brvuader comprehension of some teatures 
of school work, are very apparent. 


Free High Schools. 
Since the organization of free high schools began, the spirit of 
inquiry in regard to their character, functivn, relations, and place 
io a system of public educa’ ion, bas been greatly stimulated, the 
problems connected with them have been discussed and studied 
with intelligence and persistence, with the result of clearer views 
and convictions, and vastly improved purposes and adjustments. 


County Superintendence. 
Durinz no previous year in which I have been brought into 
Official contact with these officers and constituents, has the senti- 
meat on the part of both classes, in regard to the importance and 
possibilities of the office of superintendent, been so manifestly 
strong and active as during the past year. Strongly impressed 
with the need of comparison of views among superintendents, 
and of the uplift that might result from the consciousness of 
anity and co-operation in effort, a series ef voluntary district 
conventions of county superintendents was undertaken. The 
result was gratifying, and demonstrated that the plan was most 
cordially approved. 
Teaching, Organization, and Management. 

In the state at large, there is a great deal of so-callcd instruc- 
tion, which is very poor instruction, if, indeed, it is entitled to be 
designated by the term instruction. But itis gratifying to lcarn 
that teaehers of this kind are growing less and iess in numoer, 
and that upon the whole the instruction is fair. The same may 
be said of organization and management. 

The business of teaching is rapidly passing into the custody of 
women. Among these are a very large number of young women 
—very young women—without great learning, extensive reading, 
or wide experience, or observation. It isthe opinion of most ob- 
servers that it is a misfortune that so few strong men remain in 
the teachers’ ranks. 

Teachers’ Institutes. 

A series of institutes was arranged, designed especially for the 
benefit of teachers of graded schopls. This class of teachers has 
de ived but little advantage from county institutes, because the 
jatter have been largely beld during the vacations of graded 
schools, which are usually none too long to afford needed rest 
and recuperation. Yet no class needs more the intellectual 
quick ning, the definite purpose, and the incentives to avoid 
routice, or mechanical work, which are definitely impressed at 
tre institute by acquaintance, association, and comparison of 
views.” 





EXTRACTS FROM VOL, PARKER’S ADDRESS. 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION Asso- 
CIATION, APRIL 1. 


The work of the school-room is to train children to love 
work, and to do what is necessary at each stage of growth. 
Under these conditions training is the means, not the end 
of education. The work of which [ shall speak has its cen- 
tral value—its great purpose, in the development of human 
beings. It brings into activity, body, mind, and soul, so 
that the design of God in the human being may be worked 
out into character. This is accomplished by the self-activ- 
ity of the human being. 


THE TWO SCHOOLS IN EDUCATION. 


Two schools have existed ever since education began. 
The one proposes to make the child d> the work for the 
sake of the work, the studies are studied for the sake of the 
knowledge gained ; the child writes and the teacher and 
pupil are jadged by the writing the child’s hand is able té do; 
industrial work is introduced into the school for the pur- 
pose of making the children artists and artisans in design. 





Friday—Civics, Prof. C. B. Denson, Raleigh Male Academy; 


History, State and General, Miss Lily Lung, Statesville Female the purpose of developing character. The second class be- 


But by and by we shall put everything in the schools for 








lieves that all the work is but the means of development, 
and that from all work done in the school, manual training 
or otherwise, there is one purpose and one alone, viz., to 
make the best out of the child. The question te my ming 
to be discussed among teachers, carefully and thorough]y, js 
how they shall take this human being and make the best of 
him under all circumstances, and work out in him God’; 
design. There are immutable Jaws of mind which we ars 
bound to diecover. God determines through the human 
being the conditions of growth and the laws of growth, 
and by knowing them, we can ascertain the conditions 
under which we are to labor for the growth of the child. 

READING. 
Symbols may act upon the mind by a process of associ. 
ation, and the child may think first on these symbols by 
means of the objects alone. They give him the elements of 
thought and aid in concept making. Second, he learns the 
oral language and by means of it he thinks, 4. ¢., the era) 
language is a means of growth, and we may call it work, 
we may call it doing, notwithstanding some objections. 
When we observe and listen, when we think by means of 
oral language, we are doing something or doing nothing— 
very often doing nothing. But if we really listen and at- 
tend, we are doing; there are growing concepts in the 
mind. After awhile another set of symbols is made the 
means of thinking: viz., the written or printed language. 
By the same law that the oral language is made the means 
of growth, the written or printed language is made the 
means of thinking. When we read we think by means of 
printed words. It seems to me there is no other definition 
for reading. Itis a question now whether every sentence, 
child reads, should not have from first to last, a direct con. 
cept building effect or influence, and whether it is necessary 
to have a child ever read a sentence for the sake of the sen- 
tence alone. I believe that observing, and hearing, and 
reading a language may be all one. I cannot tell how to 
teach reading in any perfect way, but I can point out one 
mistake—we have looked too much at the external form, 
and not enough at the tremendous mental power that can 
be stimulated to action by the exercise of reading. 
What does a child love? If you follow the child's love 
you will find out thst which stimulates mental action the 
best. Every child isa born naturalist. He loves plants, 
and flowers, and trees, and animals. If he studies them, 
and is taught concerning them, his oral language will be 
greatly enhanced, and when he comes to read on those sub- 
jects, he will desire to give the thought, through the printed 
or written words, in such a way that others wil] under 
stand. I saw aclass reading with the keenest love for it. 
and they were overcoming difficulties with grext success. 
The secret of it was, the teacher was giving some lessons in 
plants and performing little experiments in physics. She 
wrote the sentences on the board that were a necessity, 
and without any conscious energy, the child mastered the 
words with the greatest ease. 
Oral reading has just one office in the development, and 
that is it enables the feacher to know just how the thought 
lies in the child’s mind. If the expression of the thought 
corresponds to the thought, it is then that the teacher can 
easily see what is in the mind If, however, incorrect ex- 
pressions are used, or words are uttered unnaturally, there 
is no means of determining the mental action. When the 
child is practicing oral language or reading, it should be 
under the stimulus of the desire to give the thought to an- 
other; his whole purpose should be to have some one re- 
ceive the thought he has to give. 

SPELLING. 

Need a child ever write a word or sentence unless he has 
a desire to give a thought to another? I take the ground 
that under skillful teaching a child need never write a sen- 
tence unless he has a desire to express a thought ; that js,! 
would banish all spelling that does not lead to mind devel- 
opment. There is a theory that the practice in spellivg 
oftentimes given is a sort of preparation for something that 
is tocome. The child may wish to use these words some 
day, and if he does, how handy it would be to have them in 
bis vocabulary. Then the struggle of to day to overcome 
these difficulties is simply to prepare the child for growth 
by and by. If you do not see how that which you do gives 
the child immediate power, it is a question whether it will 
ever be much of a power. To sacrifice a child’s soul to the 
spelling-book ought to give us pause. The question is, 
maybe it cannot be worked out now, but I think it will be, 
that every word a child uses in writing will come from 
something, will be stimulated by something he wishes 
say ; for instance, he has the birds and flowers before him, 
and he has his paper and wishes to say something about 
them. Where will he get the words to say it, if he does 
not know them? There is the blackboard and the words 
can be placed there when he expresses the thought. Th¢ 
isolated word in the spelling book is dead. It means noth- 
ing. I would not have one word of spelling unless it stim 
ulated thought. 

WRITING. 

We used to write in old times in Boston with the copper 
plate copies. Thousands of teachers gathered from #l 
parts of the country to see the copy-book writing. Th¢ 
could make the letters, and well they might, for they spe 
hours and hours and weeks, ¢]most years on them, sud 





then after all, these books were hung up for display. but 
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ask the child to write a few thoughts of his own. He 
could not. It was a physical as well as a mental imposs!- 
pility ; all the writing he ever did never went up further 
than bis shoulder, never reached his brain. There was no 
connection between the hand and the brain. Demand, 
f-om the first, the expression of thought by taking a sub- 
ject that will arouse the greatest interest. The thought 
should be expressed Jegibly and intelligibly, eo that it can 
be received by others with the least amount of physical 
and mental exertion on their part. Every time the child 
tries, the teacher should demand that he do his best: for 
the formation of the habit of doing the best is the way to 
higher mental and moral action. This is a general state- 
ment. A child loves to do bis best, he loves to have it de- 
manded of him. 
PAINTING, DRAWING, AND MODELING. 

How would I use painting and modeling? To express 
thought. What thought? The thought necessary for 
growth—no other. What you want to have grow in the 
mind of the child, have him express the form in clay, if 
you please. One of the greatest means of growth is obser- 
vation. When achild looks at a form to paint or draw it, 
there is an act of the will, stronger than he ever had be- 
fore, and which causes true growth of the mind. What 
are the effects of plate copy-drawing ? What does a child 
express when he draws astraicht line—does it limit any 
surface? It limits nothing but the knowledge of the 
teacher. Does a child see a straight line? The whole 
purpose of form-teaching is that a child should see cor- 
rectl¥, that he should have a concept of form that 
corresponds to externality. He will have to express his 
thonght ; he takes a pencil and gets to work with all his 
might to express it, but the proper teacher comes forward 
and says: “‘ Wait until he can draw before you allow it,” 
and he never learns to draw. 

Painting should precede drawing. First the modeling 
or realization of the form; then, the next step is the repre- 
sentation of the surface in color. The child loves painting. 
He learns about the leaves and flowers. He has a little 
box of water-colors and his brushes, and he selects, and 
mixes his colors to correspond. Is there anything better 
than that when he finds the exact correspondent, and 
represents these things in nature as he sees them? Or, 
would you say he must first draw the conventional form 
of the leaf? If you teach drawing for the purpose of see- 
ing, the only way is to take the object itself for a copy. 


SUMMARY. 

The child is to study nature from the beginning to the 
end. He is to know the A, B, C of all the sciences, so that 
he can read nature to a certain extent when he sees it. We 
are getting to the end of doing things for the sake of the 
thing done. We must turn around and search for tie 
thing that pertains to the immediate and everlasting 
growth of the child. No matter what stands in the way: 
our search is after that which makes the soul grow, and 
nothing else; no matter how much time it takes, how 
many examinations, we are to search for the good of that 
immortal sonl. When we teach that child, we teach down 
to the end of time. The good that we put into him is eter- 
nal. To my mind, as I trv to study something of this 
divine work of teaching, it grows upon me that it is the 
only, the highest work that God has given to man, and we 
have no right to cross each other or interfere; we only 
have right to find out what is best for the child, and apply 
it, no matter whether we stay in office or go out of it. 
There are thore who think more of the interests of the 
child, and the future good of this country, than they do of 
position or anything else in the world. I believe that the 
schools of the past, the common schools of this country, 
have been its salvation upto this time. The question is 
how to meet the future, and I answer it with one word, 
character, and we are to find out the means. Suppose you 
find something different from what I find. Thank the 
Lord, you will give me what you have feund, and I will 
give you what I have found. We will all be discoverers to- 
gether, and we will put what we have found together, 
and then mankind will march on to the millennium. 





DEATH OF AN OLD NEW YORK TEACHER. 





CHARLES MACGREGOR died at his home in New York City, 
March 31, 1887, in the sixty-second year of his age. Long and 
favorably known in connection with edudational work in this 
city,a brief tribute to his memory is certainly appropriate in 
this jonrnal. 

Mr. MacGregor was born and reared in Chateaugay, Franklin 
founty, New York. His early life was spent upon a farm, and 
his educational advantages were limited t» those which country 
district schools afforded in those days. He reached maturity gt a 
time when the only outlet from the farm into the world at large, 
was through the school-room. as a teacher. Amid the disad- 
vantages of his surroundings, and without even the encourage- 
ment of home influence and support, he fitted himself for the 
profession of teaching, and entered upon his career in a district 
school in the neighborhood of his home. His success was so 
marked and decisive, as to secure for him a couoty appointment 
to the state. normal school at Albany, the first,and for many 
years after, the only normal’school in the state. He entered the 
school in the spring of 1847, and graduated in the fall of 1848, It 
Was always a source of pride with him, that he was a pupil of that 
distinguished teacher and accomplished gentlemen, D. P. Page, 
the first principal of that school. 





His first educationa] work after leaving the normal school'was 
in Schoharie and Albany Counties. His zeal and enthusiasm were 
contagious, and in those seciuded localities were like a revelation. 
Pupils, who in former years had attended school to try conclu- 
si’ ps with the teacher for physical mastery, or to have a good 
time generally, became inspired with a desire to learn. Nothing 
like it had ever been known. The close of his sohool in Albany 
County was an ovation. People came to it from miles around. 
The scene was inspiring and impressive. Tears bedewed the 
cheeks of those whose farewells to teachers had previously been 
expressed in jeers and hootings. 

Mr. MacGregor afterwards taught for a short time on Staten 
Island, and in Brooklyn. He came to New York in 1853, and held 
his connection with the public schools of this city for a period of 
over thirty year-. The qualities that contributed to his early 
successes asa teacher gave him high rank at once in his new 
sphere of action. His class-work was of a hich order in the pre- 
cision and thoroughness of its drill. Boys graduating under bis 
training, readily found positions in business; and, as a rule with 
them, promotion was rapid, or they early entered upon business 
for themselves. 

If, in the later ycars of his educational work, he seemed at times 
“to lose his grip,”—to use a common but expressive phrase,—his 
friends can now see that it was the foreshadowing of that weak- 
ening and breaking down of his powers, which culminated in 
sudden and irremediable collapse. Perhaps it wes premonition of 
this which led him, iate in 1883. to resign his connection with the 
schools. In April of the following year h« had a stroke of paraly- 
sis, from which be never recovered sufficiently to leave his 
room. 

He could walk about, and read, and enjoy the society of friends; 
—but tho strong physique, the buoyant spirit, the exuberant life 
—were gone forever. From that time, until the end, he was but 
a presence—a form —to remind us of what be had been—by what 
he was not. Peacefuily and tranquilly the end came, and with it 
came rest. Peace to bis memory. E. W. K. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


The New York schools will send an unusually large number 
of men to Yale this fa)l to complete their course of studies, 

The question of closing the City Hall Place school will be de- 
bated at the next meeting of the bcard. 


The Building Commitiee report against shoring the building of 
Grammar Schoo! No. 29. 

The by-laws of the board have been suspended to permit the 
paywient of a bill for repairs to the furniture of Grammar School 
No. 56. 

Bids for extensive repairs to the Chrystie street school will be 
opened on April 25, and for alterations to the Allen street school 
on the same day. 

On the 25th inst. bids will be opened for repairs to the Riving- 
ton street school, the schools in Sheriff street, East Ninth street, 
Norfolk street, Cannon street, No. 108 Broome street, East Fifth 
street, No. 187 Broume street, East Fourth street and East Second 
street. 

Commissioners of Education Mrs. Agnew and Mrs. Dodge, ao- 
companied by Assistant Superintendcnt Harrison, recently exam- 
ined the pupils on the St. Mary’s, and expressed great satisfac- 
tion with the progress of the floating school. 

The new catalogue of the University of the City of New York, 
just published. shows 131 students in art and science, a gain over 
last year of 26; 631 in medicine, a gain of 63; 69in law, a gain 
of 7. The three faculties number 91, a gain of 4. The graduate 
division in arts and science enrolls 15. 

The annual meeting of the Packard alumni association, was 
held at the college rooms, No. 805 Broadway, on the evening of 
April 4. 

The salaries of the truant agente are fixed at $1,000 per year. 

Trustec George W. Van Sickien, of the Sixteenth ward, has re- 
signed. 

There were three more applications last week for a truant 
agency vacancy. 

A new building in West 138th street has been asked for by the 
ward trustees. 

The contract for p'umbing, etc., in the King street school has 
been given to John Spence, at $3,646. 

The Ninth ward trustees have asked for authority to repaint, 
refurnish, and heat the Grove street echool and close a cesspool 
there. 

The building committee have been ordered to pay Pearce & 
Jones $125 per month for the care of the school telegraph fire 
alarm wires. 

The teachers’ committee recommend that Teacher Bernhardt 
of the Marion street school, be fined five days’s pay for slapping 
Willie Street, a newsboy. 

The Twenty-fourth ward trustees ask that Miss Stodwell, prin- 
cipal of primary school No. 47, be paid the maximum salary after 
fourteen years’ service as principal. 

The Sixth ward trustees want to rehire the City Hall street 
echool; the Eighth ward trustees to rehire tne Greenwich street 
school, and the Twelfth ward to rehire rooms in Parepa Hall. 

The building committee recommend the rehiring of the Chrys- 
tie street school building. They do not approve the enlargement 
of grammar school No. 37. They also favor the rehiring of the 
Warren street school building 

The Twelfth ward trustees have permission to hire for five 
years, at $1,100 per year, the building No 177 East 104th street, 
in the rear of a crowded school. In it can be placed seven pri- 
mary clusses. Six hundred children were turned away from the 
school last year for want of room. 

Twenty-five members of the class of 80 of the normal college 
bad a dinner at Clark’s recently. The original number of the 
class was 300. 


Dr. D. W. C. Ward, Inspector of Schools, la:t weck presented to 





and St, Nicholas avenue, two handsome silk American flags, io 


the male department of grammar school No. 46, at 156th street | of 


recognition of the improvement in military carriage and march- 
ing of the boys in the last year. 

A lecture will be given by Jerome Allen, of this paper. before 
the Primary Teschers’ Association next Monday at 4 P. M., on 
“ The Principles of Moral Education Practically Applied.” 


The list of new public buildings includes a $140,000 school- 
house at Nine’ y-sixth street and Lexington avenue; and anotber 
school-house that will cost at least $100,000, in One Hundred and 
Thirty-eighth street. 


A correspondent of one of our city daihes says: “I bave no 
sympatby with what we are accustomed to call the loud vagaries 
that have come to the front. But out of thet move ment ba 
stepped one man, Edward McGlynn. He has been for years a 
consistent defender of the free public sobool system in this 
country. That is the seoret of his offending. Our position must 
be absolute equality of right. Not one dollar of grant from state 
or municipal treasury for purposes of sectarian education. When 
the taxes of the people can be used for the support of a denomi- 
ration it becomes a state church. Forever let church a: d state 
be kept separate, and while we respect the rights and privileges 
of all, lect the churches teach religion and the state guarantee the 
common school education.” 


LETTERS. 

**Its”’ occurs rarely in Shakespeare, but it is found in 
all editions of the King James translation of the Bible 
since the first. Webster’s and Worcester’s large diction- 
aries say “‘its” is not in King James’ version. 
is not in Crnden’s or Young’s concordance, as far as I can 


, but may be found in Leviticus, xxv.; 5. 
N. B. WEBSTER. 











Pror. KLEMM says, in JOURNAL, March 26: “If 15 out 
of 60 sheep are bitten, etc.”” If so, are only 45 unhitten ? 
If 15 men out of a church of 60 are liars, are onlv 45 in the 
church trutbful ? N. B. W. 


It has been stated heat attracts vapor. 


On the contrary, 
heat repels, if it does anything. N. B. W. 


HOWLING ScHOoLs —You are correct, there are “ howlir 
schools’’ yet in this state, and ten years ago they were all 
they had in this county, Overton, and now they are in 
fasion on the eastern border, and in Fentress, but are 
fast giving way to better ways. 

There is a commnuovity that has kept the same teacher 
ever since the school-house was built, because she lets the 
children “ study out,” and will not change for fear of wet- 
ting a teacher who will make them “ study in.” 


AN APPEAL FOR HELP.—To help overcome this pernicious 
habit, with others as bad or worse, and to introduce the 
new education in this part of the state, I want every reader 
of this to send me a contribution, to build a rodel echool- 
house in this county. ‘I will send the Mowntain Sentinel, 
“county paper,’ to every one who contribntes to this 
fund. Send any amount, and the paper will be sent 
accordingly. 

I have been in this county ten years. doing missionary 
work, and have done a good work, and this is the firet time 
Ihave asked assistance, and would not now, but cannot 
build without help. J. M. CouLsox. 

Livingston, Tenn. 


MULTIPLY LENGTH BY BREADTH —I notice in a recent 
number of the SCHOOL JOURNAL a short paragraph, meant 
to criticise the old statement: “Multiply length by 
breaith.” The statement is proven to express something 
impossible to realize. But it seems tome that. the critic 
himeelf makes a statement equally unwarrantable. 

I quote: 

“* EXPLANATION.—(As given by a pupil from a diagram 
on the board.) ‘The part of the floor 1 vd. long and 1 yd. 
wide we call 1sq. yd. Then the part that is 1 yd. wide 
and 5 times as long. will contain 5 sq. yds. If the part that 
is 1 yd. wide and voy long contains 5 &q. yds., then the 
part 5 vds,. long and 4 times as wide, will contain 4 times 
5 rape or 20 sq. yds.’ 

“The multiplicr was abstract in every instance, and the 
product the same as the multiplicand.” 

I have a picture of a row consisting of 5 eq. yds. It 
seems to me, as to the critic, that this is concrete. But 
that four rows of 5 sq. units is abstract, is something to 
me incomprehensible. If one thing is concrete, how can 
four of sam things be abstract? Will some one plevse 
answer 


If one thing is concrete, four of such things cannot be 
abstract. but I fail to see where such a statement was 
made in the brief plan you attempt to criticise. 4 rows of 
square units is concrete, but 4 rows is not the multiplier, 
but indicates that 5 square units are to be taken 4 times. 
4is the multiplier and is abstract, as is the multiplier in 
every instance. The result of course is concrete. Teachers 
generally acknowledge that ‘“‘ multiply length by breadth "’ 
has done more herm than any one rule in arithmetic, No 
rule should be taught that violates a principle. 

L. E. B. 


BLACKBOARDS.—In the JOURNAL of February 19, J. C. 
says he would like directions for making a blackboar:. 
My experience with paper runs back at least twenty-five 
years, and I know of nothing cheap that is co good. and 
nothing of any kind that is better. unlees it is slate. 
Manilla paper cen be had in rolls of almost any desired 
width, (three feet is a. good width); the kind known by 
dealers az ‘‘ XX” being about the right weight, I think, and 
when it is well pasted on, on an even surface, and coated 
properly with good liquid slating, it makes about all one 
could ask, I have ore made in this manner behind my 
desk, that bas been in constant use more than tev year’, 
and I cannot see but that it is as good as itever was. Of 
course, such boards need to be re-slated occasionally, but 
those that I have, ard I have several, give no indications 


Henry R. RUSSELL. 





breaking or wearing out. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE MONARCH OF DREAMS. By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 50 cents. 


This i3 a small book, containing only one short story. 
Th? critics seem quire com nonly to have recognized a re- 
semblance to Haw horns in the simple allegory and flueut 
styie; aal there is anyway a degree of simlarity in the 
manaer of the two writers, whatever their subject. 

Tiece 13 a pleasing ingeqauousness in tha litcla story, 
which bezuites on» insensibly to the concl.sion, without 
piusing to re tize its siga'ficance nntil the book is closed. 

Taen it comes azain aad again through the memory, and 
the moral lesson finds a place in the miad as securely —in- 
deed, more securely than if it had come in any sermon. 

Ic has been well said that the book is worthy to become 
a Classic, and it doubtiess will, 





_Youne's NEw JUVENILE SPEAKER. Compiled and Pub- 


hshed by Henry A. Young & Co. Boston. 


This is one of the best of ali the good speakers for little 
folks. Is contains a pleasing variety of simple and easy 


‘pieces that.come readily within juven'le comprehension 


and yet have spice and wit enough to be of interest to ali 
ages, and suitable for manv occasions, Tae latest of cur- 
rent vere his been laid under contribution, and the result 
is an air of freshness and newness about the whole collec- 


lon. 

**Who shall be Queen of the May ?” is a very pleasing 
exercise for Mav Diy, by Marion Wayland. I+is pablished 
as a neat psmphlet, at six cents each, and sixty cents me 
dozen, and will be found specially appropriate for the 


season. 


THe SToRY oF Persia. By S. G. W. Benjamin. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. 


The scope of this work i: entirely different from that of 
the vo'ume recen’ly published by the same author. The 
present work is a history, showing Persia as it has been, 
and offering a narrative of the most noteworthy characters 
and events of that ancient empire from its foundation in 
prehis‘oric ti es 
__ More proportionate attention is given in this volume to 
the Jegendarv period of Persian his'ory than is usual in 
other similar works; and more is said regarding the great 
career of the House of Sissan, which, the author helieves, 
has never received full justice at the hands of Christian 
historians. 

On the other han‘, only an outline has been presented of 


the long period between the S:racen invasion and the rise 


of the Sefaveans, this time offering so few salient points 
eny connected with Persia’s independent develop 
ment. 

A long residence in various parts of the East, including 
several years in Persia, has Jed the anthor to form a higher 
opinion of the Orient+ls than that held by many previous 
his‘orians. His long experience and recogniz ability 
— him exceptionally well-fitted for writing just this 

story. 

The task could hardly have been committed to more 
cympetent hands, and the work takes its place most 
— in that excellent series of Stories of the Na- 

ons. 


SEVENTH RIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF OREGON, 1887. Salem: W. H. 
Byars. Hon. E. B. McElroy, Superintendent. 

The report shows that this young state is making rapid 
advances in edacational work. The number of organized 
school districts in the state in 1886 was 1,371; whole 
number of persons reporte’l between 4 27d 20 years of age, 
82.860; average daily attendance, 35,245; number of 
teachers employed, 1,861; value of school property, $1,239 
998; average salary paid county snperintendents, $399: 
number of teachersin private schools, 271. Candidates 
are required to submit evidence relative to length of ser- 
vice in teaching before the issuance of diplomas or certifi- 
cates, Life dip'omas, state diplomas, and first and second 
grade s‘ate certificates are issued, for wh'ch fees of $10, 
$6, $4, and $250, respectively, are chsrged. The state 


‘ uviversity, a*° Engene City, has an endowment of $76,000, 


realized from the sale of land contributed by the state, 
and 359,000 donated to the ivstitution by Mr. Henry Vil- 
lard.- Each county is entitled to a free scoolarship and an 
adlitional free scholarship for each member and joist 
member of the leglslature. 
situated at Ashland, Munmonth, Drain, and Weston. 
Many state and county institutes have been held. The re- 
sults have heen a growing public sentiment in favor of 
better qualified teachers, more thorough and practical 
work in the school-room, and the improvement of teachers 
intellectually and professionally. 


A HAND-BOOK TO DANTE. By Giovanni A. Scartazzini. 
Translated from the Italian, with Note: and Additions. 
By Thomas Davidson, M.A. Boston: Ginn & Co., Pub- 
lishers. 315 pp. 

In this hand-book, written bv the first of living Dante 
scholars, will be found everything necessarv t- enable the 
student to study intelligently the greatest Christian poet. 
While preparing lectures on Dante, Prof. Davidson hec:me 
impressed with the fact that there did not exist in Engl'sh 
any hind-hoox to Dante which could furnish the necessary 
preoaritory ixformv'ion, historical, bibliographica!, bio 
grapical, and literary. In view of this he decided to pre- 
pre a transla’ion of some Italian m9nnval, and make such 
additions to it as wou'd suit the needs of English-speaking 
students. In this he h's attained success. as is manifest in 
the present volume. The book is divided into two parts. 
The first treats of Dante's life: the second. of his works 
Upon examination, it will be seen that in ne‘ther of the 

rt has any important fact heen omitted. The work se- 

ected for trarslation was one which finds most favor in 

Italy, and is by one of the best Dante schlars of our time. 

The additiws by Prof. Davidson take, for the most part, 

the form of foot-notes, included in bracket:. By means of 

these foot-notes an eff irt has been made to remedy a defect 
of the Itelian work, which consists in the making. of Dante 
other than whet he w s—a noble. honest, and a thoroughly 
earnest min. To every section of the two s in’o whicn 
the book is divided, a valurble bibliography is appended, 
and these bibliogrsphies, taken together, form an excellen' 
catalogue of a Dinte library. Tne w asa whole, sup- 
plies a real need in E12!i-h literature. additions and 
yo ng no’es will add a valne to it for American stu- 


The state normal schools are. 
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ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON DETERMINANTS. By William 
G. Peck. PhD.LLD. A. 8S. Barnes & Co., New York 
and Chicago. 47 pp. 

With the recent advances in mathematics comes a de- 
mand for a better acquaintance with the elementary prin- 
ciples of Determinants. To meet the demand, Dr. k 
has prepared this volume, which was originally intended 
for the use of a class of students under him who were 
about to enter on a course of modern, co-ordinate geome- 
try. This book, coming fromthe pen of one so gifted in 
mathematical science, will at once meet the growing want, 
and it is sabmi:ted, especially, to teachers of mathematics 
in — and schools of science, as well as to all students 
of modern methods of mathematical investigation. 
Among other points discussed will be found Definitions 
and Principles,—Determinants of any order,—Properties 
of Determinants,—Minors,—Co-factors,—Raduction,—Con- 
sistence of E uations,—Eliminants,—Homozeneous Equa- 
tions of the Ficst Degree,—Development of Determinants, 
—Multiplication of Determinants,—Raising the Order of a 
Determinant. These, with other similar points, are 
treated, and with equatious, examples, rules, and hints, 
the forty-seven pages of this book are filled. Its make-up 
is what might be expected from a firm celebrated for its 
production of books that add attractiveness to value 
“Determinants” has brown, flexible covers, and clear type 
on heavy paper. 


PROFESSOR JOHNNY. By Jak. New York: Thomas M. 
Crowell & Co., 18 Astor Piace. 378 pp. 


In a very pleisant way the writer of this book hes shown 
how asmall boy, who, by the way, is a remarkably good 
doy, learned a great deal that was useful, by being allowed 
by his judicious parents, to have a room of his own where 
he could make a variety of simple experiments, chemical 
and philosophical. ‘This story is written in much the same 
style as the ‘‘ Riverside Museum,” by the same author, 
and both there books are pure, interesting, and usefal for 
boys and girls. They teach self-reliance and a habit of in- 
dustry, besides imparting much useful knowledge, an? 
parents may feel safe when they place “ Profe~ror Johnny” 
in the bands of their boys. Sach a book as this wiil aid a 
boy in self-education. 


His STAR IN THE EAsT. A Study in the Early Aryan 
Religions. Br Legnton Parks. Bosten and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflia & Company. The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. 292 pp. $1.50. 

The substance of this book was first embodied in a course 
of Jectures, delivered by the author, on “ Cnristiavity and 
the Early Aryan Religions.”” The questions considered 
have a direct bearing on the problem of missions to the 
heathen, a question which comes forward with great earn- 
estness—as itis by no means c’ear and decided just who are 
meant by “the heathen.’’ The body of the book is divided 
into chapters, among which are: The Religion of the son 
of Man, Vedaism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Hinduism, 
Zoroastrianism, The Fature of Christ’s Religion. Many 
points introduced and discussed by tne author, are of the 
greatest interest and importance,—for instance, in the firs' 
chapter will be found, Evidences of Christianiay, Miracles 
Revelation, Elec’icism, The Relation of the Ethenic Reli- 
gions to Christ’s Religion. Under Vedaism are discussed, 
Periods in Indian History, Tne Vedas, Weakness of Veda- 
ism. For ail those who are asking the momentous ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Art thou he that should come, or do we look for an- 
other »?”’ this book will be received with a great decree ot 
pleasure and sati “action, for in it will he found the best 
thoughts upon the subject, as presented by thinking and 
contemplative men of past and present time. 


THE SToRY OF ANCIENT Eaypt. By George Rawlinson, 
M. A. Withthe Collaborations of Arthur Gilman, M. 
A. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
408 pp. $1.50. 

In this volume of ‘‘ The story of the Nations.” there 
will be found more, perhaps, that is intensely interest- 
ing, especially to those who may have passed over this 
ancient and celebrated country, than any of the other 
volumes of the series. From all conceivable points of 
thought, Egypt is peculiar and wonderful. No other 
country inthe world is so strangely shape, so long comn- 
pared with its wicth, so hard to govern from a single 
centre. Then, there is only one Nile in the world, and 
no other land can claim the wonder of the ages,—the 


pyramids. It would take more space than can be given to & 


a short review of this kind, to teJl a tenth part of the in- 
terest crowded by Professor Rawlinson into the pages of 
this volume, The land and people, with all the charm 
that clusters round them, are dist:ctly indicated. Com- 
mencing with the Dawn of History, the author passes 
on to the Pyramid Builders. The rise of the early 
Theban Kings, with their reigns, wars, hunting-expedi- 
tions, sculptures, architectural works, and conquests, 
Twenty-seven chapters are called upon to tell this story 
of Egypt, and fifty finely-executed illustrations, many 
of them full-page, are included. Two maps, one of 
Aigyvtue, moet the other, a map of the Fayoum, showing 
the Birket el-Keroun, and tne Artiticial Lake, Moeris, 
will be found of great value i the location of points of 
interest in connection with the story. The make-up of 
the book is uniform with othersof the series. All are oi 
excellent tyoe, paper, and binding. 


CrBes’ TABLET. With Introduction, Notes, Vocabu- 
lary, and Grammatical Questions, Bv Richard Par- 
sons. Boston: Ginn & Co. 94pp. 80 cents, 

This little volume has arisen from a belief that Cebes’ 
Tablet deserves a higher recognition than it has received 
from educ+tors. The Tabula is cast in the form of dia. 
logue, describing and explaining an allegorical picture 
represerted as deposited in a temple as a votive offering. 
From the thirty-third chapter to the close, a discussion 
of the teaching given is carried on by the same two er- 
sons who began the conversation. The Jabula bears 
the name of Cebes. As there is no ground to attribute 
its authorship to the yey Cebes, and since there is 
but one other philosopher of great fame bearing that 
name, it issupnuse! that he was the Thehan friend and 
disciple of 8 crates. In thep ti. nof this volume,the 
work of Schweighaiser, Sim: son, Drosihu, Baich'ing,and 
Jerram have been consulted, besides some minor edi- 
tions prepared for school and gymnasium use. In beth 
ancient. and 


modern times,.the Tabiet bas mspired ite 





readers with admiration. It was described by Lucian, 
translated into Latin verse by a relative of ‘lertullian, 
praised by Gronovius, commended by Milton, aod util. 
ized by Bunyan. It needs no other testimony to its 
worth than that already furnished by its numerous 
friends, its multiplied editions and translat.ons, and the 
beauty and purity of its philosophy. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Cassel) & Co. have published a new novel by H. R. Elliott, “Th, 
Common Chord.” 

The students ef Harvard Law School will publish a monthly 
magazine to be known as the Harvard Law Journal. 

Ticknor & Co.’s series of light fiction, in paper covers, will ip. 
clude works by Blanche Howard, Edgar Fawcett, Barrett Wen. 
dall, and Virginia W. Johnson. 

Professor N. 8. Shaler, whose recent article in Seribner’s Maga. 
zine on “ Earthquakes” attracted so much attention, cuntributes 
to the May number of the same mavazine an aiti-le on the 
“Forests of North America.” ‘These pap rs are understood to 
be the first of several by the same author, which are to appear in 
Scribner’s from time to time, relating to the general subject of 
the surface of the earth, its life and phenomena. Professor 
Shaler’s high scientific position, comvined with his remarkable 
faculty of seizing the points of practical and picturesque interest 
in a subject, give him an unusual fitness for performing this task, 
All of the articles will be profusely illustrated. 

* Agatha,” a volume of Roberts Brothers’ “ Colonial” series, 
goes back to the old days of the ft ilgrim Fathers, and traces the 
fortunes of the daughter of Elder Brewster and her husband 
Bernard Anselm. . 

The edition of Scott’s novels, that is being brought out by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company, comprises volumes of a convenient 
size, and printed in excellent type. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have just issucd their revised ** Satche! 
guide for Vacation Tourists in Europe,” for 1887. It is r-vised 
every year to keep it up to the latest changes in hotels, routes, ete, 

A new edition of Browning, in six volumes, will be issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The new edition of Dr. Lyman Abbott’s life of Henry Wari 
Beecher brings the narrative down to the end of Mr. Beecher’s 
career. 

A German edition has been issued by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, of Marion Harland’s “Common Sense in the Hous- 
hold.” 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. have become the publishers of the 
American Naturalist, which will be contmued under the edi orial 
management of Prof. E. D. Cope and J. 8. Kingsiey, Prof, 
Packard resigning. 

Mr. T. B. Aldrich will havea p em of considerable length in 
the May Atantic. 

Tn “ Learning to Draw from Memory,” by Madame Marie 
Elizabeth Cave, the authoress inculcatcs tbe idea that drawing is 
us natural an art as writing, a°d that whoever can handle a pen 


| can master the pencil. G, bP. Patnam’s Sens ere the publishers. 


A French and English slang dictionary isin preparation by 
Prefessor A. Barriere. It is desigred to aid readers Of modern 
French realistic novels. 

William H. Herndon, the friend and partner ot Mr. Lincoln 
will publish a book about that illustrious man in which he 
promises to picture him just as he was, and not to presenta 
purely fictitious character. 

The May Popular Science Monthly will have a timely article on 
“The Influence of Snow Masres 07 Climate,”’ from the pen «f the 
eminent Russian mateorologist Woeikof. 

Funk & Wagnalis publish “'The Mormon Puzzle, and How to 
Solve it,” by Rev. R. W. Beers. The author thioks “there is 
genuine Gospel enough in the Mormon creed to save it from the 
grave.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
(peteustion in Music for the Public Schools. Boston: Ginn 
50. 


Li tle Dialogues for Little People. indianapolis, Ind.: Chas. 
A. Bates, publisher. 10 cents. 


— By Thomas Lodge. New York: Cassell & Co. 10 
cents. 


The Essentials of Perspective. With llustrations 4rawn by the 
or By L. W. Miller. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Itrowning. Vols. 1. 
and {I. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Complete in 6 Vols. 


The Buchholz Family. Second Part. A Ske*ch of Berlin Life. 
By Julius Strude. Translated from the German by L. Der 


Schmi z. New York: Chas. 8cribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


The William Henry Lette-s. By Abby Morton Diaz. Boston: 
Interstate Publishing Co. 80 cts, 


English As She Is Taught. Genuine Answers to Examination 
uestion: in our Public Sc’ ools. Collected by Caro.ine B. Le Row. 
ew York: Cassell & Co. 50 cts. 


Universal Cookery Book By Gertrude Strohm. New York: 
White, Stokes & Alen. $1.50. 


A Day in Ancient Rome. By EdgarS,Sbumvay. New York: 
D.C. Heath & Co. 80 cts. 


Cheirosopby. A Syneption! S‘udy of the Scie~ce of 
By Edward Heron-Allen. New York: Putnam’ 
First Book of Chemistry. By Mary Shaw-Brewster. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. 


Rridge Disasters in America. The Cause and the Remedy. BY 
George L. Vose. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Scrap Bonk Recitations. H. M. Soper. Chicago: T.& 
Denison. 25 ts. ~ 


Gord Manners a Guide to Good Bebavior. By Mary E. Nasb- 
Chicago: T. 8. Denison. 

Robert Browning’s Poetry. Outl'ne studies published for the 
Chicago frowning decsety. Chicago: Charles Et Kerr & Co. % 
cents. 


Practical 
the Hand. 
Sons. $1. 


a Collection of Recitations and Readings. Compiled 





The Eurek 
‘by Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl. No.9. New York: 
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ss! Round Lake Summer Sehools 


Open from July lith to August 6th, on the Beautiful Round Lake Assembly 
ds: Scientific drainage just supplied ; delicious spring water; handsome new 
puildings, including the “ Griffin Institute,” the “‘West Museum and Art 
School,” Kennedy Gentlemen’s Halland Garnsey Young Ladies’ Home ; 
only one hour from Albany, and twenty minutes by rail (D. & H. C. Co.), from Sara- 
toga, on the highway from the Hudson to Lake George, the Adirondacks and the 
st. Lawrence. The best location for a resort on this continent, near to nature’s 
heart and next door to the Broadway of American Summer life. 
There will be a 


SCHOOL OF METHODS AND PRACTICE; InpvustTRiaL Art, embrac- 
ing CLAY AND SAND MODELING, PHONOGRAPHY, TYPE-WRITING AND PENMANSHIP. 

FINE ARTS, including DrawixG, PAINTING AND Music. 

ORATORY AND EXPRESSION ; History anp Economics. 

DR. WORMAN’S LANGUAGE SCHOOL, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek and Hebrew; a ScHoor or NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 

DR. HAILMAN’S KINDERGARTEN, a Move, Primary AnD INTER 

MEDIATE SCHOOL. 

Faculty of over FORTY of the best teachers in this country, assisted by 

‘eminent lecturers throughout the entire session. 


Good Board from $3.50 to $6.00 per week. Those wishing to board themselves 
are furnished tents free, in clubs of five, reducing expenses to $2.50 per week. Early 
application will secure rooms in the “ Hall” and “ Home oe at very low cost. 


Tuition $12.00 for two studies; every additional study, $5.00 extra, except the 
School of Fine Art and the School of Expression, where the price is $10.00 for each 
course. 


Those sectiring five pupils are entitled to a Scholarship worth 
$12.00. 


Suspay SCHOOL ASSEMBLY will open July 20. A nificent array of platform 
talent, Lectures, Concerts, Stereop’icon Exhibitions, & Speci al Railroad Rates 
to those attending the Schools. Excursions every sathnda. at very low cost, to 
Saratoga or Saratoga Lake; or, to Lake George, via Lake ieaaten. from Old 
Ticonderoga ; also, at least one or two excursions, at little cost, to the Adirondacks. 


Write, enclosing stamp for answer, for circulars, or ROUND LaKE JOURNAL, to 


Dr. J. H. WORMAN, Director, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


THREE WEEKS, July 18—August 5. 


18 DEPARTMENTS. 














24 PROFESSORS. 





Professional Study combined with healthful recrea- 
tion. Sea Bathing, Yachting, Boating, Fishing. 





Send for our illustrated catalogue just issued, 


Adress EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 
OLIVER STREET GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
o, A. H. KELLEY, Secretary, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


Chapman School, 
BOSTON, MASS. 























A SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS, 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


GENERAL COURSE. 
Arithmetic, History, Gcograpby, Language, 
English ‘Literature, Elecution, Drawing, 
Writing, Primary Methods, Pt ysical Train- 
ing, tures upor, Manual ining, 

Civics, Psychology, &c. 
August Ist to August 18th. 


Tuition for the whole course, $6.00, 


SPECIAL COURSES. 


Drawing, Elocution, Modciling, Practical De- 
signing, and Physica) Training. 


August Ist to August 26th. 
Tuition for any special course, $5.00. 


Reduction made when two or more courses are 
taken. Good board for $4.0'a week. Excur- 
sions around Lake George, down Luke Cham- 
plain to Ausable Chasm, into the mountains, &c. 
A Tally-ho is engaged for the exclusive use of 
the scho: 1. Croquet and Tennis grounds tree to 
members. 

For full iculars send for seventy page cir- 
cular, ly om 1st. 


W. J. BALLARD, SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 


Jamaica, N. Y¥. Glens Falls, N. ¥ 


THE SAUYEUR SUMMER COL- 
LEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., a) Burlington 
Vt., to Uswegu, N. Ue 
Twelfth Seasion, July 11 to ye 19. 
Faculty, twenty-two teachers. Att ndance, last 
year, 460 stu: nts. Tuition, $2v. 

The Twelth Scssion of the Summer College will 

State Norr al School, Oswego, 
The circular and pr: gramme 

will be reacy on April 10. Itmay be had at F. W. 

Chrtern, New York, or Carl schoenhotf, Boston, 

and will be sent to appl. cants by 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 


3800 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





LEASE mention THs JougvaL whea correspoad - 
img witb advertisers. 


DON'T WASTE YOUR SUMMER. 


If you are a School Teacher and want to learn 
new meth: ds, and get brvad ideas. togetber with 





.| rest and recreation, coue to Chautauqua and 


join the Teachers’ Retreat. 

If sou are a Student and want the best oppor- 
tunities for studying janguages, law or science, 
come to Chautauqua anu enter the mo:t com- 
plete Summer Uolleye 10 the world. 

If you are a Sunday-scbhowl Teacher and 
want to teach systematically and wisely, come to 
Chautavqua an join the Nurmal Ciass. 

1f you area Thinker and ei. joy bearing live 
topics discussed by the best m:n in the country, 
come to Chautauqza aid listen. 

If you sre tired und want rest. entertainment, 
exercise and amusement, ccme to Chautuuqaa, 
Tf vou don’t know whut ( hautauqua 1s, wiite 
to W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y., 
for full inforwation. 





TEACHERS’ 
wes EXCH 
o™ A 4 Vo 


w? Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH 8EXEA.) 


pe phes Professors, Teacaers. Governesses, Mu- 
na, ete.. to Colleges, Schools, Families and 





a L, ie Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
ay 0 and Cashiers to Business| vere 
(Mrs.) A. D CULVER, 


829 vifeh & io N. ¥. 


Teachers’ Agency 


American ong Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Scnools, Families, ‘ond Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
par nts. Selling »nd renting of schvol property. 
OOL FURNITURE and school supplies. Best 
references furnished. 

K. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E 17th Sr et. bit. Broadway and 4th Avenue, 
New York Citr. 











For increase of salary in your present 
position, address Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 
Business Transacted in Every Staite and Territory. 


Tes manager i: Superinte dent of Public Scbools 
has spent over twenty-five years in school- 





"3 e CLARKE SpencerAcad my Nelson, Indian Ter 


mt and would recommend it as succ tc any whom 
it may concern. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 WN. 7th Street. Allentown, Pa 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to co schools, and ——_ = su 
perior Professo: rincipals, Tutors, 
and Governesscs for every arpartmento instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cali 


on or 
Mrs. M. J, YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Hy Teachers’ Agency, 











ory: * 1 believe yours to be a most trustworthy 
b it L secured my present 


AGENCIES. 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACE NCY, 
16 Astor Place, New York City 
PORT + HESTER, N. Y., Y ARCH Y, 1887. 

UNION ‘1 EACHERS’ AGENCY.—Gent/+men:—Dur- 
ing the past five years “e have secured thruugh 
your Agency seve: al assistant te chers, who have 
proven satisfuctory. On account of the personal 
attention given by your eflicient secretary, Mr. 
Ww. Dd. K the selecti n of candioaies for 
Vacancies, we consid r your Agency stuntiy re- 
liable; and we trust and Lelieve tiatin « « future 
you will m»eintain your presen: wel: deserved re- 
putation for conscientious treatment of your’ 
pa. rons. 





Yours truly, A. M. DRUMMOND, Supt 





For Vacation Employment, address, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago. 


Kentucky School Agency. 


Assists Teachers in c btaining positions. sSup- 
plies Colleges, Schools. and kamilies with supe- 
rior Proufessors, Principals, Arsistants, ‘Lutors, 
and Gove:ine-ses. None but qualitied teachers 
are recommendcd. 

Teachers pay a registration fee of two dcllars. 
Nu charge is wade to those seeking teachers. 
Registcr at once. Aodess 


Mrs. L. L. HABRIS, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
qualifi d 


00 YCU WANT teacher of Industral kdu- 


cation, graduute of Worcester Sctooi of ‘iech- 
=~) with experience in cuarge of City Indus- 
hool 1? Or, a teacher of « cic nce who is an 
an Tlaxidermist, or another who can con- 
struct the most aelicate apparatus? Or native 
Fiencb, German, or swiss ieachers of Modern 
ng cr American teachers with evveral 
years study in France or Germany? Or teach rs 
who are specialisis in Latin. or Gr ek, or Muthe- 
matics, or some of the Sciences, and cure jess tor 
saiary toah for posi.ions where they can teach 
tuese branches only. For apy of these, and for 
& muititude of common sense teachers ot good 
poe ord, a apply to The chool Bulletin Agency, 
yrac 








A thoroughly 





For la rger salaries, or change of location, 
addrers leachers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. Orville 
Brewer, Manager. 


























“Th i EADERS will confer a favor by men- nion Square, New Yerk. 
e Vaughan Memorial R tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when NO FEE rots ttatioc. Best 
Teachers Rest, commanicsting with advertisers. For anything you wish to purchase for facilities, efficient ser- 
On the Hudson River, at Tomlin’s Cove, Rockland yourself or your school, address Teachers’ Joys a oon ~ colleg ing, advance 
i u — 0 cachers with 
0o., N. ¥., wil be open for visiting on and after} BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. Chinen’ Association, 170 State Street, Reise Korm, for stam 
the 15th of May. Applications, with references, AND WHERE TO GET THEM, . ‘oa ERS ‘are served w = “the ‘tormuet 
to be sent to that address, after let of May; until CHILDREN'S HOUR Mrs. M. B.C. EST T 4 R AMERICAN J most select supply of ‘i eachers in Redan. 
then, to Miss 8. G. Allen, 813 DeKalb Avenue,|“Coitaming Dis M a A Blawe- 4 EAC E § AND FOREIGN. | 8nd leaves no motive for representing those who 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. Charades. ‘R'actboard. Exercises, ore, for Primary promptly provided d for Families, Shots, ag] a away. 
—_— hools, Kindergartens. lane, boards. Price a! - : 
60 ct. Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. sonann School Bureau, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 
K'NDERGARTEN genet Pa EXHIBITION Dare. ae Mre. M. B.C. Slader, Circulars of Good hows tree to Parents. 
(4 miles f Deer sila imiogues. Speeches. Tab'eaux, 00 rented and so 
annchers, Training Cle from July, 12th to Exervecs. ay > toy dt ay Sohool and Kindergarten Material, ete. BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ue ust ¢ Course, WU. 7) J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Successful teach " 
— yp hte satiate aes Pu A TIMES. By Marion , up American Schoo! Institute. 7 Bast hath 8. wt, % year ear. laree number cals already aa —"% 
Taught by Miss Susie P. Pollock who studied and Rew ; OF C8. Cireulars free. | Cail wh«n in city 
5: ‘nate, “Grieg Shel of Froebel py By C. M. Ae a3 THE PROMOTION 110 Soounent St. = Manager, BOSTON. 
ormal th St N.W ing- ficiatt of Gute, experienced teachers who hold 
on, D: > caAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISFS. | good ms, but desire a larger salary, 1* a 
San | atl emt Ra Ment | etait fhe oy woes | COMA KANSAS Teachers A peNcy 
many whom romo' 
THE BEST. NATIONAL MIN DEHGARTEN soxGs AND five men and five ave tariee a the positions The increase of population is creating a de- 
e Pollock, Principal of opal Kindergarten Normal +4 o15.00"91200 00: the iadies 4 ies, $2U0, $300 mand for good teachers in the West. Located in 
1 stitute, Washington, D 1 vol., 16mo, boards $1 O° i000. ake e 
eceptlon Va Ase an an We thelr font flaps: | central Kaneas, wo bave excclient facil ies for 
e A ADES AND meat tb =Asiom For iris aemand fer this class of feuchers learning of vacancics early. Teachers wishing 
4 NOs. Wey 1 v0" posrds er Schoo circulars, apply to to come West should eddress with stamp, 
Sent for $1.00. d; single num- "Rome win sedtnons by Oliver 1-4 — MERGE ORC Ts Memeams BB, Deen ot “i Yap > - eh bay, 
“UYU, ion, ior Strect, Bow cPh 
ben, 80 cts, each. cts, to teachers; we any, t Ps ae at br mnt pean mt op erson, Kansas, 
Prim gee receipt of » ig A of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL -would esteem x! favorble if names of 
RL RE a HENRY A. YOUNG 4 Co., teachers who do not take it and who would be likely to be interested, aresent them 
wy oe .. Educational Pubs., 
ton Place, New York. 55 Franklin St., Boston. | that they may send specimen copies. 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


This successful medicine is a carefully-prepared 
extract of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical science as Alteratives, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other selected roots, barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 
people who have personally or indirectly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists, 
#1; six for £5. Made only by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dolia 


BUY YOUR SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


OF OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


whose series of w2ll made, melodious songsters 

are known everywhere, and give general satis- 

faction. 

» THE NEWEST HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK IS 

SONG GREETING (60 cts.; $6 perdoz.) It is 
| with tue best of part-songs. A fine col- 

on. 

ROYAL SINGER (60 cts. ; $6 per doz.) Made for 
singing classes, it is yet a good and appropriate 
book for schools. 

FOR LADIES’ CLASS¥S. Music for Female Voices: 

Perkins’ Vocal Echoes ($1.00); Tilden’s Choice 
Trios ($1); Morse’s Wellesley College Collec- 
tion ($1). 

FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Song Bells (50 cts.; $4.80 per duz ) 
general collection of songs. As good and prac- 

tical Note Readers, we commend Emerson & 

Brown's Song Reader (Book 1; 50 cts., Boox 


2; 60 ots 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Gems for Little Singers (30 cts.; $3 per doz.) is 
a littie beauty, as is Fresh Flowers (25 cts. ; 
$2.40 per doz.) which ts full of children’s hymos 
and tunes. Kindergarter Chimes ($1) by Kate 
D. Wiggin, is an excelient book for dergar- 
ten Teachers, with many merry s2ngs. 


Send for Lists and Catalogue. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H, DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 


PHYSICAL = TRAINING. 


NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR 
SCHOOL USE. 





A favorite 








Wooden Dumb- Bells. 


Ten numbers from one and three-fourth 
nch balls to four inch. <A good, neat, 
durable line of goods at moderate prices, 
from 25 cents to 70 cents per pair. 





Wands. 
A new line of Wands from 36 inches to 


60 inches, with bills on ends or plaia, 
from 15 cents to 45 cents. 


Wooden Rings. 


Good, strong, hard-wood rings. Durable 
and neat. 


Send for full catalogue to 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


Springfield, Mass. 













New RNGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
SIC Boston, Mass. 

Woke EBSA incre coe, 498 dente iat ar 

te, Orysi Violin, ail Orchestral, and’ Band 

Literature, Freneh, Gorman, ona i 


English Branches, Gymnas 
board and room wi 


} aa to $765 er term, For tilusirated Calendar, 
i information, address EK. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 
8q..BOSTON Mase. 








$ ioe publishers of the Tink JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them that 
they may send them specimen copies. 


I 
.| par 
yy ratory ster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


It is with sincere pleasure we learn of 
the safe return of Mr. D. 8S. Stone, of the 
firm of Cowperthwait & Co., from his trip 
to Bermuda in search of health. His nu- 
merous friends among our readers will be 
pleased to learn of his continued improve- 
ment. 


Messrs. John E. Potter & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., are publishing a line of text- 
books which are receiving the endorse- 
ments of — | of our leading educators, 
They wiil mail their catalogue on applica- 
tion. 


* All for money, ain’t it funny ? 
Very funny ! 





Money, money, money, everywhere.” 


So sings the fascinating, irresistible 
Miss McHenry, and so sing we all of 
us, for the truth of the sentiwent is quite 
as far beyond contradiction, as the charms 
of the singer. Undoubtedly money is the 
lever that moves the world. How to get 
it? That is the question which finds so 
highly satisfactory an answer in the ad- 
vertisement in another column of the 
JOURNAL, by the American Investment 
Company, of Emmetsburg, Iowa. 


‘‘Come, wake up my darling, and hear 
the birds sing.” 

How sweet to listen to the twitter of the 
little feathered warblers, sending up their 
songs of praise for the beautiful spring 
weather, now about two weeks overdue, 
and expected, ere we go to press. 

Alas for those who cannot hear a single 
twit of all this lovely music ; but must do 
their own warbling to order. Take advice 
and give a trial to Peck’s Patent Improved 
Cushioned Ear Drums, which are said to 
work marvels in the restoration of the 
hearing, by performing successfully the 
work of the perfect drum. Send to Mr. 
F. Hiscox, 853 Broadway, New York, and 
say I sent you. 


It is a good thing to improve the mind 
by judicious reading, but whether it be 
the dictionary or a volume of your favor- 
ite cyclopedia, it becomes tiresome to the 
wrist and hand to hold the book aloft 
while reading. It is always more profit- 
able to read with ease, and freedom from 
the mechanical labor of holding a bulky 
folio. Hence follows the un uestioned 
use and great practical value of Mrs. R. 
B. Lambie’s book holders, and perfect 
dictionary holders, full particulars by 
sending to him for illustrated catalogue at 
186 East 13th St., New York. 


It will be of interest to the large circle 
of Dr. Stewart's friends, to know of his 
removal to the new dental rooms at 362 
West 23rd street, where he will find more 
ample accommodation for bis rapidly ex- 
tending business. The reception rooms 
in his new location are commodious and 
inviting, robbing of half its old-time 
terrors the way to the dental chair. The 
other half of the traditional torture has 
already been so wonderfully alleviated, 
by the professional skill of Drs. Stewart 
and Swift, that their patients are coming 
speedily to regard the alleged ‘‘ horrors 
of dentistry.” as the survival of a 
era, a record to be bound together with 
the annals of the Inquisition. 


How often we come from work tired, 
disgusted, and full of the blues, and are 
instantly cheered and given fresh heart 
by a cup of fragrant tea! How many 
people are ready to declare that they really 
could not get through the day if it were 
not for the cup of coffee at breakfast, or 
the cup of tea at dinner! 

It is one thing to recognize the value of 
either delicious beverage, and another to 
know just where to get it at its best, and 
at the lowest price consistent with first- 
grade goods. To all who are turning over 
this problem, a visit is suggested to The 
Great American Tea Company, of 81 and 
33 Vesey Street, New York, who, beside 
the best goods at most reasonable prices, 
offer the extra inducement of such beauti 
ful premiums, as a beautiful gold band, 
or moss-rose china tea-set, or handsome 
decorated gold-band moss-rose dinner-set, 
or gold band or moss decorated toilet-set, 
or white granite dinner-set, or beautiful 
lor hanging-lamp, or watch, or Web- 


If you go to New York you will find 

the GRaND UNION HOTEL, opposite the 
Grand Central Depot, a good A to a 
You can get an excellent room for $1. 
a day. urant is first-class and 
moderate in price. The fact that it is 
always full is the best argument in its 
‘avor. 


past | ritus, scall head. dandruff, and every s 











9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. _ 

24.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 

of cord. None are genuine unless 
“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, Now York City. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 
MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 





For sale by all lead- 5 | 
tng dealers. 
Price by mail $1.50. 


FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Maven. Conn. 









Cuticura 

a Positive Cure 

for every form of 
Skin and Blood 
>Disease— 
—= from —= 

PIMPLES to SCROFULA, 


GEIN TORTURES OF A LIFE TIME IN- 

stantly relieved by a warm bath with CurTt- 
ouRA SOAP,a real Skin Beautifier, and a single 
application of CuriouRA, the great Bkin Cure. 

_ This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier 
to Beep tne blood cool, the ——— pure and 
unirritating, the bowels open, the liver and kid- 
neys active, will speedily cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pre. 


ies 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, sealy and pimp! 
discases of the sain and aa with loss of baie, 
when physicians and all known remedies fail. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICcURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
250.; RESOLVENT, $1. by the Porrer 
DrvuG AND CHEMICAL Co., Bos™oNn, Mass. 


=” Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PIM? LS. blackheads, chap’ and oily skin 
prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SoaP. 











say 

time and then have them return in, I mean a radical cure 

I have made the disease of Fire 3 EPILEPSY or FALLING 

SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant Fs fap y 

the worst cases. have failed is no reason for 

Tomedy, Give Express and Post 

y y. ive 

Office. It costs nothing for a trial, and I will cure 
Address Dr. i. o ROOT, 183 Pear! 8t_ New York 


| GURE FITS! 2: 


THOMAS NELSON & Sons, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,” 





AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue will be sent free to any ad. 
dress and contains a large proportion of books 
suitable for Supplementary Reading. 


For Red School-Book Bills. 
Our new wi ~~ ice-list of Text-books of a 
blishers. ew Schoo) Books lower than pub. 
lishers’ wholesale list prices. Second-hand School 
Books in proportion. Over 2,000 different tities 
representing all oe , With classified ip. 
ex, showing quickly the different authors tn the 
various branchesof study. Mailed free on appl 
cation. We also issue “Catalogue C”’ of prices 
we pay for Second-hand ana New School Kooks, 
ARTHUR HINDs, 4 Cooper Union, N. Y. City. 


MACMILLAN & (0.38 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
Huxley’ Lessons in Elem. Ph 
Gcikie’s Lessons in Physical 

"s Lessons in Elem. C! 


kKoscoe 

Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry 
Jevon's Kiementary Lessons in Logic........ 
Stewart's 


ysi 
Lockyer’s Eiem. Lessons in Astronomy... 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application, 


112 Fourth Ave. New Vortk. 


H IGHLY educated physician, who has traveled 
muco and speaks several languages, wants 
to complete a party of youths tor travel in 
Europe. Good references. Addres:, 
** AESKULAP,” School Journal. 


oO. 7 8" 
°o 
The American Investment Company, of En- 
metsburg. lowa, with a Paid-up capital of 


$600,000, surplus $75,000, offers first Mort. 
dra seven per cent., both Pris- 
teed. Also 























eS eee in trust by 
he Mercantile mpany, N. ¥. 
cent. certificates of deposit for periods under one 
ear. Write for full information and references 
the company at 150 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General Manager 








ILL YOU SEND TO-DAY? 








subscriber receives 52 
f the paper pablished in the 
a subseriber’s TIFICATE OF INQUIRY, and a 


pane SE. Vaart acta 
EACHERS! schon ai 


are used for fomerwtey Sy schools in good, quiet 
order. A setcontains arge beautii ul coromo 
excelsior, merit aad credit cards, elegantly litho- 
graphed in ninety different oe. colo.s and 
mottoes. , per set, $1.00; ba 
50c:s. Large set samples pretty chromo school 
reward, prize, fine gift caids and texchers sut- 
plies, 20 cts. Price list and few sampies free. 


all poeta eR ce. Warren, Pa. 

AGENTS WANTED. . 
HENRY WARD BEECHER 
yeaa WARD and Complete 


from the Oradle to thm Grave. 
colle a othere 1 . Splen- 
Bee ne 

















Our new 

















pr 4 the Best and a 
5 Bite dete eee 








000 AGEN is WANTED! DOUBLE QUICK! tosell 


JOE HOWARD'S 
GS LIFE OF Ga BEECHER 
Infinit valuable because 80 elosely from the 
and ©, masice hand engaged tna \Labor 
— ~ eye - "d. eae. » Quick isthe 
sinishe HUBBARD BROS Pubs,Philadelphia. 
Ts publishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names 0 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies, 

















orders for our 
beautiful 











Greatest inducements ever 
celebrated 


CCOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


offered. Now's your time to get up 
TEAS and COFFEES, and secure 4 


, OKRA, 4A AT OR Handsome 
Moss G 
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AN 1 
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8 equi 
anted 
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4th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 
Special Bargains. 
AND 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADTES’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MOSM ONDER WEAL, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. 


s equal to any shirt sold at one dollar 

anted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Cuvebdlay- 

elected Linep, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 
BOY’S SIZES, 49 cta. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Blankets, Flannels, 


Curtains, Etc. 
BLACK AND COLORED, 


silks, Satins, Plushes, |° 
DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition. 


Special Attention given to Mail Orders. 


SPRING CATALOGUE WILL BE READY 
OUT MARC AND WILL BE 
BAILED ON RECEIPT O¥ TEN 


RH. MACY & CO 


“Something for your 
Reception. And you 
don’t know where to 


find it?” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 
% Clinton Place, N. Y., for on one of their 
Reception Days. There are 4 Nos. of 160 
pages each, crammed full of good things 
—pieces to speak, recitations, dialogues, 
class exercises, etc., that can be used—all, 
not one or two in a book. Every pieee is 
suitabie for echool use. Thousands alread + 
in use. They are the most popular of 
such books blished. Try one and see— 
ora set of four--$1.00, postpaid. 


HELPS ror TEAC HERS. 


Is the title of our new catalogue of books 
for teachers, now ready. It contain. 
in its 84 a full description of our own 
publications and a list of 250 of the most 
rominent books for teachers. These have 
n carefully classified into departments, 
and every book has its title, number ot 
pages, price, special teacher’s price, and 
postage, All the prominent are further 
described, or a table of their contents given. 
It has also a short list of reference ks, 
club list of educational and other papers, 
and acareful index. Nothing like it is pub- 
lished Our prices are low, and rg teecher 
will save money by securing it. t free 
for 4 cents in staips. 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, New York 


Lace 











Treasure-Trove | Schoo Librery 


contains hundreds of the latest Juvenile 
Books 


suitable for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS, PREM- 
UMS AND PRIZES. 


S48 te piece ana e ~ them. Teachers 
rs fur ovial 

Send for Tauasune TRove’ Supple- 
will soc Our Complete School Latery talogu 
wake select nm be — if parties Guite we w1 will 
Non, porn dt Aaoress. 
Treasure-Trove Publishing Co., 

25 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y. 


R AMACY & C0. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


HOP PLASTER 


for tne UPS of Pain acd dincns. 


of fresh 














CREAM BALM GATA 


CLEANSES THE 
HEAD. ALLAYS 
INFLAMMATION. 
HEALS the SORES 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE, 
SMELL, HEARING 
A QUICK RELIEF. 


A POSITIVE CURE 


A peptiaie is RA, into each nostri! and is 
agreeabl cente at Dragetes by mail, 
Hetered, 60 » LX ee ROS., 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


CALL AT THK 


DENTAL ROOMS 


oF 
DR. W.Jd. STEWART. 


23d Street, und Vth Ave., 


if pone Le are needing attention. Reliable Work. 
Moa Plastic filling for broken dowr 
and couatenve teeth, a specialty 

Heters to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SoOHooL JovuRNat. 














IF YOU ARE COMING TO 


FLORIDA 


THIS SEASON 


(Or if you are not ot coming) send for new and ele 
gaot indexed townshi bh and county map of Flori- 
da, the best map published, together with time- 
table and conections of the 


FLORIDA RAILWAY 


AND 


NAVIGATION CO., 


Which will give you full information how to 

reach, in the and easiest manner, all the 

principal points iu the State 

The Florida R’y and Ravigetion Company 
Is THE 


Shortest, Quickest and Most Direct Route 


To all noted points in the State. 

Passes throuvh the wonderful farming region 
in Middle Fionda in which ‘TALL 1 HASSEE, the 
GREAT TOURIST POINT of the State, i+ so 
o“< ey locat: d 

d through the Largest and (ldest Soange 
eau ! and most Typical Florida 
Seenery! in the Central and Suutbe:n po: twns 
ot the Stafe. besides touchin the tamous 
Hunting and Fishing Region of the Gulf Cuasr, 
and reaching, on chen Atlantic Coast, that most 
delightiul o winter resorts, Fernandina and the 
famous AMELIA BEACH, the fine-t beach in 
the worl. 

Elegant new Pullman § sicoping and Kectining 
Chair cars, built especially is Company, on 
ays and night trains. 

ddr: ss, for foider, etc., mentioning this paper. 
A, O. MacDONELL, G. P. & T. Agt., 


Jacksonville, Florida. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBS? RIES 


We now are ready to 
supply suitable books for 
ool Libraries. School 
Officers and Teachers who 
wish to start or add to 
their School Libraries, will 
receive free on application 
a descriptive list of books 
with prices. This list is 
probably the best estection of the size made, 
and is graded to suit the of the reader, 
and alsoclassified into subjects. A new 
descriptive catalogue isnow ready, We 
will make liberal terms. Address, 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 














A traveler who has just returned from 
pe says that there is a good point 
and a bad point about German coffee. The 
good point is that it contains no chicory ; 
the bad point is that it contains no coffee. 


“Did you have all 
school to-day, little bo 
more, too.’ 
sons ?” 


our lessons at 

** Yes, sir, an 
“More than all your les- 
* Yes, sir, a lickin’! ” 


A well-known mathematician who lives 
in Macon, Ga., and who has published a 
series of arithmetics, recently received a 
letter from a teacher ‘askin, im to send 
him a key to the Third Grade Arithmetic. 
The mathematician wrote back: ‘‘ Dear 
sir: It hasno key. It is a stem winder. ’ 


Teacher (in phy class)}—‘* What 
is a desert? Young Student—“ Don’t 
know, mum. I always eat at the second 


table.” 


At the examination for the baccalaure- 
ate degree. the professor of physics asks 
the candidate: ** What is the best insu- 
lator known?” “ Poverty,” was the reply. 


Harvard boys call the female depart- 
ment of the University the *‘ Ann X.’ 


A cobbler.visited one of the large man- 
ufactories the other day, and for the first 
time saw shoes made by machinery. 

** What do you think vf that?’ asked the 
foreman. ‘‘ it beats awl,” was the laconic 
answer. 


*“‘Owe to be nothing!” They don’t 
spell it that way, but that’s the way a 
good many of them act itout. They gen- 
erally succeed. 


No matter how good-natured a young 
lady may be, her gentleman friends can 
look for a tie-raid when she determines to 
make a silk quilt, 


How Will He Learn?—The medical 
student of Maine must dissect before ~ 
can become an M. D.. but the law 
vides that no bodies shall be dissec a 
cept those of executed criminals, and an- 
other law abolishes capital punishment. 


IMPORTANT, 
When — - Toe City, save Bagga 


E ~ y ire, and = at the 
aa fay ~. fF ms 


Central 
Handsomeiy Furnished Rovums at $1 and 
weyers per day, 


furopean plan. Elevators, and 
Modern Conveniences. 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, ard elevated railroads to all dep..te. You 
can live better for less money at tue Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-c’ hotel in the Cty 


Japan boasts of a singing-fish. Tom 
says he supposes it has musical scales. 


A lass that has many wooers oft fares 
the worst. 


Part of the revenue of business should 
be pleasure. 


Facts Worth Knowing. 


In all diseases of the nasa] mucous membrane 
the rewedy ured must be non-irritating. The 
medica! profession has been slow to learn this. 
Nothing satisfaciory can be CC — ~ with 
douches, snuffs, powdcrs, syringes, astringents, 
or any similar coptentien, conmee they are ali 
irritating, do not thoroughly reach the affected 
surfacvs and should be abandoned as wors than 
tailures. A multitude of persons who have for 
years borne all the worry and pain that catarrh 
can sfliict. testify to radical »nd permanent cures 
wrought by Ely’s Cream Balin. 


**The Horse Fair ”—Oats. 


Why is a certain paper in New York 
va‘led The Sun? Because it blazes forth 
and never reflects. 














ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
MES. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
SOOTHES ¢ CHILD. SOFTENS. tne GUMS 
all pam. CU ND COLIC and 
EDY FOR DIARRHGEA. ‘25.CTS A BOTTLE. 
Mrs. Gnu Vorich says that she is going 
ee ee somewhere in New Jersey 
this season ; but it isa sine quinine that 


there shall be no malaria. —Life. 


Difficulty of breathing, a short, dry cough, a 
quick pulse, and pain in the leit side are symp 
toms of approaching consumption. Relieve the 
chest and cure the cough with Hale’s Honey of 
Horebound and Tar. yong LE ey and 
certain, at any drug. store at 25c., $1. 

Gienn’s Sulphur 8 d besatifies, 250. 
German Corn Remover killsCorns, Banions,0 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, Mo. 
Buhie/s Focthache Drop: cusin} Minute. 2a, 


One of the hardest sort of people was 
asked to subscribe to some worthy object. 
**I can’t,” he replied; ‘1 must be just be- 
fore I am genervus. oe We ll,” said the 
one who had made the re | jest, “let me 
know just before you are , and 


hosts 





It is Absurd 


For people to expect a cure for Indiges- 
tion, unless they refrain from eating 
what is unwholesome ; but if anything 
will sharpen the appetite and give tone 
to the digestive organs, it is Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Thousands all over the land 
testify to the merits of this medicine. 

Mrs. Sarah Burroughs, of 248 Eighth 
street, South Boston, writes: “My hus- 
band has taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for 
Dyspepsia and torpid liver, and has 
been greatly benefited.” 


A Confirmed D yspeptic. 


C. Canterbury, of 141 Franklin st., 
Boston, Mass., writes, that, suffering 
for years from Indigestion, he was at 
last induced to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
and, by its use, was entirely cured. 

Mrs. Joseph Aubin, of High street, 
Holyoke, Mass., suffered for over a yeas 
from Dyspepsia, so that she could not 
eat substantial food, became very weak, 
and was unable to care for her family. 
Neither the medicines prescribed by 
physicians, nor any of the remedies 
advertised for the cure of Dyspepsia, 
helped her, until she commenced the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. ‘‘ Three 
bottles of this medicine,”’ she writes, 
“cured me.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six botties, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
FOR 


CUR tHe DEAF 


‘s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums per. 
mi rest the ng,and@ perform the work of 
the natural drum. Always in position, but invisible 
to others and comfortable to wear. ll conversation 
and even whispers heard we e refer to those 
using them seng for illustrated Boon with ea panel 
tals, free 


Add 
¥. HISCOX 853 Broadway. N. ¥., Mention this paper 








The Reason Why. 


It is eaid * there’s nothing new under the —_. 
and it may be atrue vaying. Bt when the }i 
of rearon is thrown op some of the every- ~ 
yy in life, it is astonishing hiw little we 
actua ly know as to the whys and wh refores «f 
matiers which attract our attention. In the 
burly-burly of this world we are apt to take tor 
granted facts as they appear, because we have 
not time to thoroughly invest'gat them. ‘he 
Chicago, Mil: aukee, & St. tau) Railway Com- 
pany has endeav: red to save the e:.quiring mind 
tte trouble of much research, and bas published 
in a little book entitled * ‘Why and Wherefore,” 
pone reasons why various facts exist. 

e is vate 2 and simple, and the volute 
eiene te used with profit as a reliabie class- book 
in ‘public and private schools. As a hourehold 
reference. it is invaluable, and children a8 well as 
grown people can read and understand it. 

While this publication is in a m: asure an ad- 
vertising medium for the Kailway Companys, 
that fact does not detract from its value, and a 
copy of “ Why and Wher: fore " will be cent free 
4 ant address by enclosing ten cents in postage 

V. H. Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 
Ri nkes. Wis. 





T HE publishers of THE JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that. they may send them specimen copies. 


ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONINGTON LINE 


THE FAVORITE 


=\Inside Route 
POR 


Bos on, Providence 


and all New England 
Points. 





Reclinteg Chair Partor Can 
het ween 8 landicg 
ig and Bostca, 


WITHOUT CHARGE. 





Leave this Pier new No 36, North River, one 
block above Canal St., at 5 t. M. daily, except 
Sundays. 

Blegunt Steamers Khoc* Island and Massachu- 
setts are now running on this line. First-class 
— $3.00 to Ruston, $2 25 tw Providence. Pas- 

gers via this line can bave a ful! night's rest 

7 takin 7.65 AM Expressirain from steamer's 
landing for Provid-ace or Bostou 
S * pasonn Gen’! Passenger A 

Pa- 


RB. BABCOCK, Ass’t Gen’! Pa-s'r a 


CONSUMPTION, 


above disease ; by its 











Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton P1., N. Y. 


Pll try you again.” —Texas 5 


Brett 
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LATIN SYNTHETICALLY STUDIED. ] 





Latin Word-Building. 


By CHARLES O. GATES, A.M., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Adelphi Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
An aid to pupils in reading Latin at sight. ‘The work includes an etymological vocabulary, 
fiving the exact meaning of root-words with their more common derivatives, and their meanings 
ustrated by sentenc: s taken frum Osesar and Cicero. Appendices ure added, giving the meavings 
ot prepositions in composition and of ‘he common terminations of words, exercises on f: rms, rules 
for translation, etc. Teachers will find that by this method of analysis and synthesis the pupil 
will move quickly form the bubit of observing accurately, and applying h.s knowledge in deter- 
muwing the meauings of new words, than by any o.her. 


r2mo, 160 pages. Introductory price, 84 cents. 
Sample copies mail+d, post-paid, to teachers on receipt of above price. Send for full descrip- 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH.-Scientific Temperance Physiology and 
Hygiene. 


A revision and re-arrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
tinued in publication. The effeet of alcoholic dri: ks and narcotics on the humwen system 's fully 
consider in connection with each d vision of the subject, to met toe requirements of the 
Women’s Christian temperance Union, a:d the laws in several States ae. Temperance 
Physiology to be taught in the public schools. 190 pp.,cloth. Profusely illustrated by engravings 
and full page colored plates. Sam,le Copy and Introduction price, 60 cents. 


MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 

By Epvw. D. Morris, Lane Theological Seminary. One bundred selections from the various 
versions of the Bible. F r school purposes:—Opening exercises, responsive reading, etc. Cloth, 
244 pp. Introduction and sample Vopy price, 60 cents. . 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORK: 





Se... 1. FNMA 
National System of Penmanship 


THE NEWEST. THE HANDSOMEST. THE BEST, 


Endorsed by more than Two Hundred Professional Penmen. 
IF TEACHERS ARE CAREFUL TO PROCURE 


% ’ . ” 66 ’ . ’ 
Barnes’ Jet Black National Ink,” ‘‘and Barnes’ National Pens,” 
Nos. 1,333 and 444, they will not fail to secure good results in teaching this branch. 
An clegart “Specimen Book,” Superbly printed on beautiful paper, containing all the cories of 
the entire series, bound in the same manner as the bc oks, and a sample of tie * Practice Paper,’ 
will be sent free to any address upon apphcation. ddress, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 William St.. New York. 


“AFTER THE BIBLE THE MOST INDISPENSABLE.” 


ANTE D several teachers (about 40 years old) in each State 
to introduce a new educational work of great merit and 
value. Boards of education, teachers, clergymen, lawyers, 

students, business men, in fact, all who see it are captivated at 

once. It enjoys almost a monopoly because of its excellent arrange- 
ment, freshness of information and low price. Many teachers are 
earning three times their former salaries in the school-house and 
their sales are steadily increasing. We only want live teachers, 
who are willing to work as hard for us as they d» in the school- 
room. Fifty dollars a weekis only an idea of what a smart, active 
man can realize. Sales in December over $160,000. ‘The work is 
highly endorsel. Clear field and protection given. First come 


first served. Address at once ‘*BOX 2857’ NEW YORK. 








THE FRANKLIN SPEAKER. 


By Profs. OrreN Root, Jr, and Jostan H, Gi'Bert. With an Introduction by 
Anson J. Upson, D.D. Cloth, 277 pages, 12mo. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of $1.00. 





BESr SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 1. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading-matter for supplementary use in Primary Schools, in con- 
nection with the First and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy manila. 
and sold for6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 copies. Send three 2-cent stamps 
for sample copy. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 








P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


IN RANK IN OOS? = 
LEADING THE ADVANCE CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST. 


Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK, 
Number Tablets, and Language Tablets, (New). 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CoO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 





DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you can 
get the 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


guaranteed to take from 500 to 5,000 copies with the 
least possible rouble and no delay. 


in Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 
A — Send for Specimens and | particulars to 
AUTOGRAPH CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 














FORTY LESSONS 


PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALS. 


The very latest and the very best book for teaching Punctuation and the 
use of Capitals. 

It will save work for the teacher, and make better writers of the pupil, The 
pupi. does the work while the teacher is engaged with classes. The book has blank 
pages for writzng the exercises. The cost is only about that of blank paper at retail. 

The price is 72 cents per dozen ; or, we will deliver them in any part of the coun- 
try. by mail or express, at 85 cents per dozen. 


Specimen Copy by mail on receipt of io cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


STON K’s 


History of England. 


By A. P. Stong, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, 
Mass., fully illustrated with maps, etc. 
Carefully prepared, Impartial, 
Concise, Interesting. 


The social life and progress of the people is made a prominent feature, 


Adopted in a large number of 1 cities. Copy sent for examination on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents, ebro oe deat i 





No Task to Study these Books. | First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 


Approved by All Leading Educators.| By PAut Bert. 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
The Latest and Best! Pr ewanen J &chool.”’ ry 


possi Th 
Murray’s Fssential Lessonsin Evglish; Price Lie, and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
eeneaitice. énal yy acd Grammar 6 +75 | application. 
8s Advan essons in $ 
Compos'ticn, Analysis, and Senmnenke .90 J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
— ae A eo Lersons in knglish - 715 & 717 Market Street, Philade!phia, - 
By: = &: 2 a ° Publishers of School and rext- , etc 
Galdwin’s s.ssent'al Studies in English ‘Deaters in School Stationery and Supphes. 








and American 'i erature. - 25 
eocreit fy ee OO ds 
goaneirteienceand Artocmocuton. 28! The Bosiness-otandard Syste 
sellerwan’s Plant Analysis. - 1.00 
pressor 5 ae ts 
Ditlard’s xe: cises in Arithmetic, for : DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 
Review and Examination. - - 50 . 
Fenno’s Favorites, Nos, 1, 2,3, and 4, each .25| USING ONLY ONE 
Address, Pablidhnen, Paineipene Pa. BOO FA UNTS. 
LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. 
SOWER, POTTS & CO.| tren 
OOK-KEEPING. es. . 
PHILADELPHIA. BLANK-BOOK. 50 Pages. . F . 16cTs 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. Cow PERTHWAIT & Co. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 

1. Stendard Arith. © _in Four Bool PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

2. Union Arith, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra, 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brocks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods acd Keys to the Above. 
Mon Nor. Ouion System of Indust, 








THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St.,Boston. 








Lyte’s Booxkeeping and Blanks. 
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